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THE INDUCTIVE METHOD IN RELIGION 
WHAT IS THE INDUCTIVE METHOD ? 

The inductive method seeks to arrive at general conclusions through 
the consideration of the specific facts. The success of the method 
in any given case is determined by the degree to which its use has 
accorded with certain requirements, viz., comprehensiveness and 
accuracy in observation, correct interpretation, rational explanation, 
and scientific construction. Has the investigator considered and ac- 
counted for all the facts? Has he seen his facts clearly and recorded 
their characteristics fully and accurately ? Has he understood them 
aright in their relations one to another and to the underlying causes 
to which they are due? Finally, has he so co-ordinated his facts and 
related them to their causes that his final constructive statement 
corresponds to the actual reality? This, roughly speaking, is the 
inductive method. It finds no place for prejudice or presupposition. 
It allows no extraneous tradition or authority to take the place of the 
facts themselves. They furnish the first and the last word; they are 
the only fixed thing in the process; they constitute the only authority. 


ITS WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


The method has found practically general acceptance at the present 
time. Induction is the method, par excellence, of science. The 
laboratory, the experiment station, the museum, the clinic, the 
astronomical observatory, the scientific expedition, and other such 
means of discovering truth are all of them instruments of the inductive 
method. The wonderful progress of scientific achievement in modern 
times is unanimously acknowledged to be synchronous with and due 
to the faithful and rigid use of this method. Since its adoption by 
scholars in this field, science has gone forward by leaps and bounds. 
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The so-called “exact sciences’’ furnish us the best examples of the 
successful employment of the inductive method. But it has not 
stopped with these; it has forced its way into more elusive and 
intangible subjects. Sociology, for example, is pre-eminently an 
inductive study. Dealing with a relatively new science, the student 
of human society has practically no inheritance from the past dictating 
either method or conclusion. He is compelled to face the facts of 
life and listen for the message they have to bring. In literature and 
art, the realist has come to be an acknowledged force, and realism is a 
type of induction. Even philosophy, that most theoretical and tradi- 
tional of subjects, has been compelled to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of the inductive method. Pragmatism is in the forefront of philo- 
sophical interest today; and pragmatism boasts of its adherence to a 
strictly inductive method. 


THE INDUCTIVE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


In the realm of Bible-study the inductive method has come to be 
accepted as the true one by the large majority of present-day scholars. 
Even those who oppose the findings of modern historical criticism 
admit the legitimacy of the method by which the results have been 
attained. The ground of disagreement is found not in the inductive 
principle itself, but in the ways in which the principle is applied. 
Intelligent opponents of historical criticism would resent the charge 
that their own point of view and method were not fully as inductive 
as that of the most pronounced critic, which fact, incidentally, indicates 
that a good method wrongly applied may be productive of just as 
unfortunate results as a bad method. The inductive method in the 
hands of students well trained in historical and literary criticism has 
brought biblical study into a prominence it perhaps never before 
enjoyed. The Bible has become a new book for large numbers of 
people. Many for whom the reading of it had become a mechanical 
or ritualistic exercise attended by no real quickening of spiritual 
power, when made acquainted with the real men and women who 
live and move in the pages of the Old and New Testaments and 
enabled to appreciate fully and sympathetically the burdens they bore 
and the problems they faced, have received a new increment of zeal 


for the study of the Bible, and have come to look upon it as indeed 
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the Book of Books. Students can never again look upon the Bible 
as an uninteresting book after they have come to know Hosea, the 
broken-hearted, as he brings forth from his bitter experience words 
of warning and reproof for his beloved nation; Ezekiel, standing upon 
the ruins of Israel’s national hopes and striving to lay the founda- 
tions for a new theocracy; the Maccabean brothers, opposing a 
firm front to the assaults of heathendom that threatened to sweep 
away the religion of Jehovah; or Paul, the missionary of the cross, 
laboring with unremittent zeal for the furtherance of the gospel, and 
pausing now and again to send back by letter to the churches he 
himself had founded, words of guidance and cheer. Its men and 
women become real personalities struggling toward a fuller life and 
seeking a better knowledge of God just as do godly men and women 
of every age. The task of their day is seen to be the same in kind as 
the task of this age; the struggle that absorbed their enthusiasm and 
energy is still with us; and the achievements they made it is ours to 
possess, only that we too may achieve and hand down to posterity. 
This new appreciation of the Bible is bound to win more and more 
enthusiastic followers; and it is safe to say even now, that the Bible 
was never so well understood as it is today. For this, the inductive 
method is chiefly responsible. 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD IN THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Having admitted the inductive principle into so many departments 
of thought and life, can we draw a line before that of theology and 
religion and say to the oncoming invader, “Thus far shalt thou come 
and no farther’? Is there any ground upon which the advocates of 
such a policy can stand? Must not religion and theology submit 
themselves freely and fully to as thorough tests as are applied in any 
other sphere? Is there any plea of privilege that can be accepted 
as exempting this domain from the most searching investigation? Is 
there any danger that that which is really religious will fail to stand 
any and all tests? Is it probable that a method which has wrought so 
effectively in other closely related fields of human interest will break 
down or work disaster when put in operation here ? 

What does it mean to admit the inductive principle into the realm 
of theology and religion? Does it involve throwing overboard every- 
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thing we have received from the past and starting out afresh in search 
of a new cargo? Must each one investigate for himself the funda- 
mental and primary grounds upon which his religious experience 
and theological formulas are based? Is nothing to be taken for 
granted ? 

It is certainly incumbent upon every man to be able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in him. Moreover, certain essential facts 
of religious experience must be vitally known by each man for himself; 
no other’s knowledge or experience can do service for him. But, on 
the other hand, no man or group of men can afford to be wholly 
dissociated from the past experience of the race. It is our privilege 
to start, if we will, a little farther along than our fathers did in the 
search for truth and life. We need not travel over again the whole 
rough road along which previous generations have come. The errors 
and successes of the past are before us as an open book. It is ours 
to profit by this record of experience. ‘To this end, we must read it 
intelligently, taking careful account of all that went into the making 
of the record and yielding assent to its conclusions only in so far as 
the experiments upon which they were based seem to have been 
carried on under right conditions, and to have been rightly interpreted. 
Thus used with discriminating intelligence, the body of religious and 
theological tradition comes to us not as a burden retarding our 
progress, but as a bright light illuminating our way. 

Not only so, but from the inductive point of view the record of past 
experience is invaluable. It furnishes the student a far broader 
basis of induction and thus renders him less liable to err. The life 
of one generation is all too short and the conditions under which it is 
lived too much alike the world over to furnish sufficient material for 
the study of religious experience. The history of religious thought 
makes good this defect. 

The adoption of the inductive method in religion will mean open- 
mindedness on the part of the religious man. He will hold himself 
in readiness to readjust his religious opinions whenever increase of 
knowledge and deepening of experience shall make such change 
imperative. He will not regard himself as having already attained, 
but will be looking for new light to break forth from God’s word and 
God’s world. He will face the facts of life without fear or prejudice 
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and let them make their own impression upon his soul. Dogmatism 
and uncharitable judgment of divergent opinions will give place to an 
earnest desire to co-operate heartily with every sincere seeker after 
truth and righteousness. 

The religion developed under these conditions will not be so much 
a hard-and-fast theological system as a life. Like every vital thing, it 
will adjust itself to and conquer its environment. It will be the 
expression of an ever-growing experience and will change from glory 
to glory. It will rejoice in a faith that knows wherein it has believed, 
and will have no cause for shame before any court. Based directly 
upon reality, as discovered in the facts of history and experience, such 
a religion will abhor cant. Sincerity will be of its very essence. 
Emphasis upon subscription to creeds and conformity to dogma will 
give place to enthusiasm for righteousness and love for truth. No 
man will feel any necessity to cultivate ecclesiastical appearances at 
the expense of religious integrity. He will be far more concerned 
that he shall have actual knowledge of God through personal com- 
munion with him than that he shall be able to formulate theories about 
the nature or attributes of Deity. Directness and simplicity will 
take the place of complexity and ingenuity, and the gain will be much 
every way. Contact with reality will engender, in this case as always, 
a world-conquering enthusiasm. 
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THE EARLY RELIGION OF PALESTINE 


D. D. LUCKENBILL 
The University of Chicago 


In a previous article’ on this subject we saw that the worship of 
the earliest period consisted of the slaughtering of a sacrificial animal 
upon a rock-altar from which the blood of the victim ran down into 
a cave underneath, to be received by the deities, originally the dead, 
who dwelt therein. The principal feature of the service at the 
Canaanitish high-place was the sacrificial meal of which both deity 
and worshipers partook. We may be sure that the Israelites practiced 
different kinds of sacrifice before they entered Palestine, but we are 
equally certain that they soon took over the characteristically agricul- 
tural feasts and sacrifices connected with them, which they found in 
Canaan. We have no certain traces of worship by means of the 
burnt-offering among the Canaanites; on the other hand it is probable 
that the burnt-offering was always looked upon as the most fitting 
sacrifice to Yahweh. 

The excavations in Palestine have revealed many traces of another 
kindof sacrifice common among primitive and fairlyadvanced peoples, 
namely, human sacrifice. We have already alluded to the traces 
of the sacrifice of the first-born at Gezer.? In II Kings 3:27 we read 
of the sacrifice of his first-born by Mesha, king of Moab, to Chemosh. 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and other kings’of Judah were accused of the same 
practice. In a cistern at Gezer there was found, together with a num- 
ber of skeletons, the upper half of the body of “a young girl who had 
evidently been sawn asunder. The skulls of two other girls, who had 
been decapitated, were found at the mouth of the same cistern.’’3 
Other evidences of human sacrifice have been found. We naturally 
think of the offering of captives after a victory. S. A. Cook reminds 
us that “every war was a ‘holy war.’ The horrid rites in honor of the 
gods who fought for their followers are to be traced in Egypt, Assyria, 

t Biblical World, May, 1910. 2 Ibid., 300 f. 

3 Macalister, Bible Side-Lights, 75 f. 
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and the Old Testament, and even as late as 307 B.c. the Carthaginians 
after their defeat of Agathocles slew the choicest prisoners ‘before the 
altar in front of the holy tent.’ ’’4 

Another form of human sacrifice was the foundation sacrifice. 
No doubt many of the so-called foundation sacrifices are to be 
explained as burials in or near houses for the purpose already men- 
tioned.’ However, a large number of cases of real foundation sacrifice 
were found at Gezer, Megiddo, and elsewhere. At Gezer the skeleton 
of a woman of advanced years was found deposited under the corner 
of a house.® At Taanach the skeleton of a child about ten years old 
was discovered at the foot of one of the towers’? and similarly at 
Megiddo the skeleton of a girl of about fifteen was found built into 
the base of a large tower. A large number of references to more 
modern instances of foundation sacrifice are found in Professor Driver’s 
Modern Research, 71 {. Although foundation sacrifices continued 
down into the period of the Israelitish monarchy, it seems that deposits 
of lamps and bowls took their place in later times. Such deposits 
were found in City IV at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish), in the fifth and sixth 
strata at Gezer, and in the other mounds.° 

Every student of religion recognizes the importance of the religion, 
or as we sometimes call it, the superstition of the common people. 
Our idea of the Babylonian religion would be extremely one-sided 
if we confined our attention to the hymns and prayers of the ritual 
of the great temples of Enlil, Marduk, and the other great gods, but 
neglected the semi-official priests, diviners, and witch-doctors. 
Beside the official religion and the semi-official cults, there must 
have existed in Babylonia and Assyria a huge mass of superstition 
most of the traces of which disappeared with the people who practiced 
it. The same may be said of the Egyptian religion. The worship 
of Amon, Re, and the other great gods of Egypt in the temples at 
Heliopolis, Thebes, and other centers, probably made little impression 
on the lives of the common people. These worshiped Osiris and 
Isis, Bes and a host of minor deities, many of whom were probably 
unknown outside their own particular village or district. So the 
4 Religion of Ancient Palestine, 39. 7 Tell Ta‘anneh, 51. 
5 Biblical World, May (1910), 301. 8 Tell el-Mutesellim, 54. 


6 Quarterly Statement (1905), 108 f. 9 Driver, op. cit., 72 f. 
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worship at the high-places in Canaan was more or less official. 
It was in charge of a regular priesthood, and only on the feast days 
did the people assemble there to partake of the sacrificial meal. 
But the excavations have thrown light upon a far more interesting 
phase of the early religion of Palestine, namely, the unofficial, every- 
day religion of the common people. Next to the pottery, images, 


From “Quarterly Statement” (1904), 15, Fig. 3 From Set.in,* Tell Ta. annek,” 45, Fig. 47 


ASTARTE, EGYPTIAN AND TAANACH TYPES 


statuettes, scarabs, and other amulets constitute the bulk of the finds 
of the excavations. 

So far the excavations have revealed no definite trace of images 
of the baals; on the other hand, figures of Astarte?® have been found 
in large numbers. As we saw in a previous article,'' the massebah 
or pillar was looked upon as the abode and symbol of the baals. 
That baal-images existed is probable. We call to mind the golden 
calves set up by Jeroboam at Bethel and Dan (I Kings 12:28 f.). 
Some bull-heads were found at Megiddo,'? but it is doubtful whether 


10 Ashiéreth in the Revised Version. 
11 Biblical World (1910), 306. 12 Mutesellim, 
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any of them represented a baal.'? The Astarte figures found in 
southern Palestine, at Lachish, Gezer, etc., are mostly in relief on 
placques of terra-cotta. It is possible to recognize distinct types: 
the Phoenician by the prominent hips of the goddess, the Egyptian 
by the extended arms bearing lotus plants, and others. Sellin holds 
that each city had its own type of Astarte figure, and his excavations 
at Taanach bear out his hypothesis, for, of the figures of this goddess 
found there, nineteen were of one type as over against one which was 
perhaps Babylonian, one Egyptian, and one Cypriote type.'+ It 
would be impossible in this article to discuss all the Astarte-types 
produced by the excavations. Suffice it to say that it is evident that 
this goddess was the most popular Canaanitish deity and that the 
Israelites took over her worship from their predecessors. This is 
evident from the Astarte figures found in the Israelitish strata at 
Lachish, Taanach, and elsewhere. 

The goddess of fertility and reproduction, who was frequently 
also a warrior-goddess, was worshiped over the whole oriental world. 
In Babylonia she appeared as Bélit, Nana, Inina, etc.; in Assyria 
as Ishtar of Nineveh, Arbela, Ashur, etc. She was also a Hittite 
and Syrian goddess. In Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine she was 
known as Astarte. She was known in Cyprus and Crete.'5 In 
Greece she appeared as Aphrodite, Rhea, Artemis, and Athene. 

Although there is little doubt that some examples of teraphim 
or household deities have been found, there is considerable difference 
of opinion among scholars as to which figures are to be put in this 
class. The possibilities are discussed by Vincent.*° 

Images of Bes are very common. This grotesque’ bow-legged 
satyr-like god of the common people of Egypt, who were fond of calling 
their children after him and his consort Toeris, and whose image 
they set up in their houses,t? was evidently very popular in Canaan. 
Figures of this god were found at Tell es-Safi, Zakariya, and the 
other south Palestinian mounds.** At Taanach a Bes figure was 


13 Cf. Vincent, Canaan, 169 f.; and Tell Ta‘anneh, 107. 

14 Eine Nachlese au} dem Tell Ta‘anneh, 32. For, illustrations of the different 
types found see Wutesellim, 102 and Fig. 158 on 103; Bliss and Macalister, Excava- 
tions, 135 f.; Quarterly Statement (1904) 15; Driver, op. cit., 56 f. 

1s Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, 115, 134. 16 Canaan, 153 f. 

17 Erman, Die dgyptische Religion, 77 t. 

18 Bliss and Macalister, Excavations, 26 f. 
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found in the so-called Egyptian grave, and another in the stratum 
2b, which shows that the god was still known in Taanach in Israelit- 
ish times."® At Megiddo such a figure was found in the seventh 
stratum, which must be dated just B.c.?° 

Other Egyptian deities represented by images or symbols are 
Anubis,?! Isis and Horus,?? Thoth,?3 Amon,?4 Sobek,?5 Sekhmet?° 
and others. A large number of Horus-eyes were found in all of the 
mounds. A not uncommon amulet “represents a female figure, 
pregnant, with a high peaked cap and a girdle under her shoulders.”?? 


From Sellin, “Tell TaSannek,” 88, Fig. 124 From Erman, “ Agyptise he Religion,” 78, Fig. 65 


FIGURES OF BES 


All of these figures were used asamulets. To this group of objects 
also belong the enormous number of glaze and coral beads, used no 
doubt then as they still are today in the Orient, to protect the wearer 
against the evil eye.2* At Taanach a large number of sea-shells 
were found, some of which were probably used as amulets.?9 


19 Tell Tacanneh, 105. 20 Mutesellim, 149. 

2t Mutesellim, 84 and go. Both from the fourth stratum, ca. 1400 B.C. 

22 [bid., 40, 51. 24 Ibid. Cf. Ta‘annek, 107. 

23 Excavations, 154. 25 [bid. 

26 Ibid. Cf. the lion figures of Mutesellim, 84, 89; ca. 1400 B.C. 

27 Excavations, 153. 

28 At Tell es-Safi a number of red-coral pendants were found (Excavations, 
154); in the Egyptian grave at Taanach six red beads were discovered; those 
found throughout the rest of the mound were white, or more commonly blue (Ta‘annek, 
111 f.). Similar finds were made at Megiddo and elsewhere, and in all the strata. 

29 A large number of shells made into a necklace came to light at Megiddo. Such 
strings are still used on the necks of camels and are called wada‘ ( Mutesellim, 88 ) 
by the natives. 
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By far the largest group of amulets are the scarabs, found in all 
the mounds excavated and in all the strata, from the earliest to the 
latest. Almost every symbol known to the Egyptian religion is 
represented on these scarabs, and thus came into Canaan. Of 
course it is not to be supposed that the wearer of these Egyptian 
amulets always knew what the symbols on the scarabs meant, but 
he surely must have known of their connection with Egypt and the 
Egyptian gods. 

Alongside of the thousands of statuettes, scarabs, and other amu- 
lets which are either Egyptian or made after Egyptian models, found 
in the mounds excavated, the objects showing Babylonian workman- 
ship or influence are remarkably few in number—indeed they may 
be counted on the fingers of two hands.3° 

The task still before us is to try to determine just what Babylonian 
and Egyptian influences entered into the early religion of Palestine. 
Beginning with the influence of Egypt: Are we to assume that the 
erection of Amon temples in Syria by one of the predecessors of 
Thutmose III’* or by Ramses III3? meant the establishment of 
Amon-worship in this region? In a sense, yes. The Egyptian 
governors as well as the native princes under them probably kept 
up the worship of Amon in Syrian capitals as long as Egypt ruled 
this country. But that it became the worship of the common people 
at any time is doubtful. The story of Wenamon:; shows how little 
impression Amon-worship made upon this country. About fifty 
years after the death of Ramses III, Wenamon was sent to Byblos 
to procure cedars from the Lebanons for the sacred barge of Amon. 
After being robbed on the way, he finally reached Byblos and began 
negotiations for the desired timber. He did not fail to call attention 
to Amon’s claim of dominion over the Lebanons, but the cedars were 
forthcoming only after his messenger had returned to Egypt and pro- 
cured a few vessels of gold and silver and other objects to be given 
to the governor of Byblos in exchange. On the other hand the enor- 


3° The Babylonian objects from Tell es-Safi and the other mounds of southern 
Palestine are three cylinders and three seals (Excavations, 153). The cylinder found 
at Taanach, with the inscription ‘‘Atanach-ili, servant of Nergal,’’ dating from the 
Amarna period, has received a disproportionate amount of attention. 

3t Breasted, Ancient Records, II, §§ 457 f. 32 [bid., III, §§ 219 f. 

33 Breasted, A History of Egypt, 513 f. 
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mous number of Egyptian scarabs and other amulets makes it 
extremely probable that the religion of the common people of Palestine 
in the Canaanitish period, was in many respects the same as the reli- 
gion of the common people of Egypt; that is, it consisted largely in 
the worship of local “saints,” and the use of the proper charms and 
the wearing of proper amulets to ward off hostile powers.3+ The 
point to be emphasized is that these amulets show Egyptian, not 
Babylonian influence. When they did take part in what we may 
name the priestly worship, it was as participants at the sacrificial 
meal at the high-place. It is, therefore, with some surprise that we 
find but few traces of Egyptian influence in the Old Testament 
writings. All that we have from this source are a few names like 
Moses, and Phineas, the son of Eli; probably the custom of cir- 
cumcision; a few stories like that of Joseph in the service of his 
Egyptian lord; and the figure of Nimrod.35_ To these must probably 
be added a very important item, namely, the scheme of prophecy.°° 

On the other hand it is a well-known fact that almost every page 
of the Old Testament shows ideas which have parallels in the Baby- 
lonian literature. In many cases direct borrowing must be admitted, 
but it should not be forgotten that many of the ideas common to both 
Babylonian and Israelitish thinking, are ideas common to the Semitic 
race, indeed many of them are the common property of all peoples. 
But, admitting such borrowing of ideas, the question remains, when 
and how those Babylonian influences reached Palestine. Four 
periods are thought of: first, the time between Sargon of Akkad and 
Hammurabi; second, the Amarna period; third, the Assyrian period, 
after ca. 850 B.c.; and last, the period of the Exile and thereafter. 

We saw in our discussion of the history of Palestine in the light 

34 It may be added that this is still the religion of the common people of Palestine 
today. 

35 Mever, Die Israeliten, 446 f. 

36 The Egyptian literature contains a prophetic element beginning in the third 
millennium B.c. and culminating in the second and third centuries A.D. The scheme 
is always the same. Some wise man opens up the future for the king and then sinks 
down and dies. The content of the message is, that there is to come a time of calamity, 
in which the whole country shall go to ruin, the people are to be driven into exile, 
etc. Upon this era follows another in which the gods are to look with favor upon 


the land and all is to be well. See Meyer, op. cit., 451 f.; and Smith, Biblical 
World, April (1910), 227 f. 
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of the excavations,3’ that the historical evidence that Sargon or Ham- 
murabi ever controlled Palestine is extremely meager; and also that 
the results of the excavations make it improbable that Babylonia 
exerted any considerable influence in this country at this early period. 
When the Amarna period, ca. 1400 B.C.,was reached, we found Baby- 
lonian the diplomatic language of the country. Again, in view of 
the fact that the excavations showed no other traces of Babylonian 
influence, while objects showing the influence of Egypt were found 
in large numbers, the hypothesis was advanced that the Amarna 
letters cannot be used as evidence of centuries of Babylonian influence 
in Canaan, but that the Babylonian language and script were brought 
into the country by the Hittite peoples, who, as we know from other 
sources, made use of the Babylonian language and script, and were 
advancing upon Syria and Palestine in this period. The presumption 
is that direct Babylonian influence in this period was not strong. 
Indeed we might close the discussion at this point, were it not for 
the fact that there is a tendency among scholars to find the origin of 
many, if not most, of the ideas of the Israelites in the thought 
of their predecessors, the Canaanites, who in turn are supposed to 
have derived them from Babylonia. It would be impossible to dis- 
cuss this question fully in this place and we must therefore limit the 
discussion to a few points. 

The so-called Wellhausen school of Old Testament scholars has 
held that the idea of monotheism in Israel was the result of the activity 
of the prophets, particularly those of the eighth century B.c. Previous 
to their time Yahweh was regarded as a national god alongside of others 
like Chemosh of Moab, etc., and still earlier he was the local deity 
of Mount Sinai. Now the pan-Babylonians hold that monotheism 
as doctrine was part of the ancient-oriental theory of the universe,3* 
and that it was probably part of Canaanitish thought long before the 
time of the prophets of Israel. This is based chiefly upon two facts: 
(1) the traces of a monotheistic tendency in the religion of the Baby- 
lonians, and (2) the monotheism of Amenhotep IV of Egypt. This 
latter is used as an argument to prove that monotheism was in the 


37 Biblical World, January and February (1910), 10 f., and 97 f. 


38 Altorientalische Weltanschauung’’ of the Babylonians; see the Bvblical 
World, January (1910), 32. 
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air in the second millennium B.c., throughout the Semitic world. It 
may be admitted at the outset that there was a monotheistic tendency 
in the speculation oj the priests of the different Babylonian temples, 
but all that this means is that there existed the natural tendency on 
the part of the priests of a great cult like that of Marduk of the city 
of Babylon to look upon their god as the chief deity of the pantheon. 
We know from a text of the late Babylonian period that the priests 
of Marduk looked upon such important deities of the pantheon as 
Enlil, the old god of Nippur, Shamash, Adad, Ninib, Nergal and 
others, as different manifestations of Marduk himself. How long 
before this period this speculation was current among the Marduk 
priests we have no means of knowing, but we have no right to assume 
that it was hundreds of years old.3® At any rate it is certain that this 
doctrine remained part of the speculative theology of the priests and 
never became part of the religion or thought of the masses. There 
is absolutely no reason for thinking that this tendency toward mono- 
theism was part of the thought of Canaan in the second millennium 
B.c.4° Amenhotep IV forcibly instituted monotheism as the state 
religion of Egypt. But it is a well-known fact that he had scarcely 


39 Indeed we may be almost certain that this speculation did not go back as far 
as the time of Ashurbanipal of Assyria (668-626 B.c.). Two volumes of the Cunei- 
form Texts (XXIV and XXV) published by the British Museum, are devoted to texts 
from this king’s library which have to do exclusively with lists of gods and their attri- 
butes. Mr. L. W. King in the introduction to Vol. XXIV, g f., points out-the advance 
in their system of theology made by the priests of the late Babylonian period over 
those of the time of Ashurbanipal. For instance, in the texts from Ashurbanipal’s 
library, Sur, an unimportant rain-god, was identified with Adad, the great weather- 
god. ‘‘The later text makes a further advance by identifying Adad himself with 
Marduk, in whose person it unites the powers of nature.’’ Again in the earlier texts 
Urash is identified with Ninib as god of strength, while in the later text Ninib is iden- 
tified with Marduk as god of strength. The difference is evident. In the earlier 
texts minor deities whose attributes were such that they seemed but shadowy reflections 
of some great deity were first made the ministers of the greater deity, and later identified 
with him. In the later texts deities who had always ranked among the great gods of 
the pantheon and who were in no way subordinate to Marduk—in fact most of them 
had been prominent in the pantheon centuries before Marduk rose to the rank of a 
great god—were now looked upon as representing different aspects of Marduk. 

4° An interesting example of the method of the pan-Babylonians is seen in their 
use of the letter of Ishtar-washur from Taanach (Tell Ta‘annek, 115 f.). ‘The important 
parts of the letter as translated by Hrozny read as follows, ‘‘To Ishtar-washur: Achi- 
Yawi, May the lord of the gods protect thy life... . . Over my head (is) one who 
is over the cities. Now see whether he will show thee favor! Further: If he shows 
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passed away when the reaction set in and an effort was made to remove 
every trace of his “reform” and the memory of his name from Egypt. 
On the other hand it must be remembered that the tendency on the 
part of the priesthood of the great Egyptian cults like that of Amon 
at Thebes to make their god supreme, existed in Egypt before and 
after the time of Amenhotep IV, but we have already seen how little 
impression any official cult made upon the common people of Egypt, 
not to speak of the common people of the subject provinces such as 
Palestine and Syria. Apart from the abortive “reform” of Amen- 
hotep IV there is no trace of anything that can be called monotheism 
in any Semitic religion before the time of the prophets of Israel and 
these must still be looked upon as the men who discovered for them- 
selves the fact that their god was the god of the universe." 


his face, they (i.e., the enemy) will come to shame and the victory will be great.’’ 
The words in italics were conjectural translations, and indicated as such by Hrozny. 
But Baentsch in his Monotheismus, 57 f., quotes these passages, without indicating 
that there is any doubt about the translation of any part of the letter, and draws 
the most sweeping conclusions therefrom. ‘‘The writer,’’ he says, ‘‘is not concerned 
with Bel and Hadad, not with Astarte or Asherah, not with Amon, Ninib, and Nergal, 
the principal deities then worshiped in Canaan [a point, it might be said parentheti- 
cally which is anything but near the truth], but with the lord of all the gods, who 
stands high above the gods worshiped by the common people, and whose worship is 
not limited to any particular city. And the way he speaks of this swmmus deus with 
an air of mystery and solemnity, ‘over my head is one, will you not also seek his 
favor,’ shows that in this man’s mind there had sprung up the idea (Ahnung) of the 
one almighty god, before whom the other gods must recede and lose their brilliance.”’ 
This all sounds well, but the whole structure of Canaanitish monotheism built upon 
this letter falls to the ground when one looks at the strictly grammatical translation 
of the letter offered by Ungnad in Gressman’s Die Ausgrabungen in Paldstina und das 
Alte Testament, 20. The passage in question becomes, ‘‘Say to Ishtar-washur: 
Thus saith Achi-Yami: May the lord of the gods preserve thy life... .. Upon my 
head is everyone who the cities . . . . Now behold, I have done thee good! Further: 
If... . there is at hand, then... .” Ina word, there is absolutely no reference 
to a great god of all, but instead the letter presents a large number of difficult pas- 
sages whose meaning cannot be discovered. The very expression “lord of the gods” 
of course excludes the idea of monotheism. All that it can possibly indicate is that 
some local god, probably the baal of Taanach was considered or at least referred to 
as lord among the other gods. But this is not monotheism. 


41 The difficulty in this discussion is that scholars will insist upon jumping from 
a discussion of monotheistic tendencies, which are common to most religions which 
have advanced beyond the primitive stages, to monotheism as ‘‘ Lehre,”’ without show 
ing any proof that this development has occurred. It is possible that there existed 
among the choice spirits of Canaan a higher religion that that of the masses, but we 
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But when did the Babylonian ideas clearly traceable in the Old 
Testament reach the Israelites? The writer believes that most of 
them were taken over by the Jews in and after the Exile. Of course 
it is probable that some of the stories which show relationship with 
Babylonian legends came to Palestine earlier. So the story of the 
Deluge as found in the J document of the Old Testament must have 
found its way west considerably earlier than the Exile, but we need not 
jump to the conclusion that it was known in Palestine for a thousand 
years before this time. The same story as told by the author of the 
P document shows direct borrowing from the Babylonian original. 

As is well known, the Babylonian account of the creation pictures 
the struggle between Marduk and Tiamat who represents chaos. 
The mention of /“hém, which is the same as Tiamat, in the biblical 
(P) account of the creation has suggested that the author had the 
Babylonian story before him when he wrote his creation story. 
Gunkel has shown that there are many allusions in the Old Testa- 
ment writings to a conflict between God and some monster, Rahab, 
Leviathan, Behemoth, and dragons in general.4? This of course 
shows that the legend of a struggle between the creator and chaos 
was current in Palestine before the time when the author of P wrote 
his story. It is significant, however, that none of these allusions 
occur earlier than Isaiah but most of them in Job and the later 
books of the Old Testament. The writer admits that negative argu- 
ments are not worth much, but they should at least warn us not to 
draw sweeping conclusions as to the great antiquity of all of these 
ideas in Canaan. 

The whole question may be summed up briefly. Neither the 
historical nor the archaeological evidence warrants the assumption 
that Babylonia controlled this country for centuries before Egypt 
gained control. Egyptian control and influence are evident from 
the results of the excavations for the period from ca. 2000 to 1200 B.C. 
The Babylonian influences that reached Palestine during this period 


are not in a position to prove it, much less to indicate what it was. And if it existed 
it seems strange that we should find no trace of it in the writings of the early prophets 
of Israel. They condemn the Canaanitish religion in toto. 


42 Schépjung und Chaos. Cf. also Zimmern in Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte 
Testament, 507 f. 
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probably came along the trade-routes and were carried largely by 
the Hittite peoples. Assyrian control in this region began about 850 
B.c. and culminated in the overthrow of the two Israelitish kingdoms. 
The writer believes that the Assyrian period allows sufficient time for 
the assimilation of most of the Babylonian ideas which must be re- 
garded as pre-exilic. But by far the greater part of these Babylonian 
ideas became part of Hebrew thought in and after the Exile. 

In conclusion it may be said that the excavations have furnished 
little new material for the reconstruction of the religion of the Canaan- 
ites. They have, however, abundantly illustrated the chief features 
of that religion as it had already been known from a critical study of 
the Old Testament writings. On the other hand they have not 
substantiated a single claim of the pan-Babylonian scholars, and, 
until these can point to facts instead of building hypotheses upon 
hypotheses, we may continue to believe that the school of Wellhausen 
has given us the best reconstruction of the religion of Israel, both as 
to its origin and evolution. 
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THE BIBLE IN JAPAN 


REV. SIDNEY L. GULICK, PH.D., D.D. 
The Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan. 


The Bible is the foundation of Protestant Christianity. The 
success, accordingly, of Protestant missions in Japan is bound up 
with that of the Bible. 

The purpose of this paper is to state in briefest terms the influence 
of this book in Japan. 


I. HOW THE BIBLE CAME TO JAPAN 


Roman catholic missionaries reached Japan in 1549 A.D. They 
certainly brought the Latin Bible with them, but in accord with their 
principles they did not translate it. When, therefore, Christianity 
was banished from Japan, in 1614 A.D., and some 200,000 native 
Christians suffered martyrdom, no Christian literature was left. 
There is good reason for believing, however, that not all knowledge 
of the Bible was destroyed; for Motoori, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, commenting on the Shinto sacred books, inter- 
preted them in the light of the early chapters of Genesis. How far 
Christian teaching molded the thought of Japanese moralists of the 
Tokugawa era (1600-1850) is a literary problem not yet worked out. 
The one thing certain is that the Japanese government succeeded in 
utterly destroying all visible evidences of Christianity. 

When Japan opened her gates in 1854, she was confronted by a 
type of Christianity profoundly different in spirit and intellectual 
content from that which they had expelled two hundred years before. 
That aimed at the dominance of an ecclesiastical organization. This 
rested its claims on a book and sought only the dominance of its 
religious and ethical ideals. 

Commodore Perry observed the sabbath and read from his Bible 
as the Word of God; Townsend Harris failed not to maintain the 
equanimity of his spirit and persistence of his purpose—carefully 
keeping the sabbath and religiously reading his Bible. 

When, in 1859, Protestant missionaries came to Japan, they 
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brought the Bible in their right hands, their divine commission for 
attempting the impossible. Of all the possessions of the missionary, 
the Bible was that most feared and hated by Japanese officialdom. 
It was supposed to contain the quintessence of evil, the sacred formulae 
and the magic charms whereby Christians bewitch people and lead 
them into all kinds of iniquity. To read the Christian Bible was a 
crime against the state of the first magnitude. 

The first Bible voluntarily read by a Japanese, so far as we know, 
was a Dutch Testament, found by a nobleman, floating in the harbor 
of Nagasaki in 1854. With the help of a Chinese translation secretly 
secured from Shanghai, after many years of secret study and aided 
by stealthy visits of a retainer at long intervals to Dr. Verbeck 
the nobleman, with two others, was finally baptized (1866). In 
the meantime young men, in their zeal to learn English, began study- 
ing the English Bible under the guidance. of missionaries, and at 
first were astonished beyond measure to find it a book of such moral 
insight and purity, with teachings comparable to those of the best 
parts of Confucius. Responsible leaders of New Japan soon came to 
the conclusion that Japan had nothing to fear from either Chris- 
tianity or the Bible. This discovery, added to the insistence of 
foreign governments that Japan could not be regarded as an equal 
until the edict against Christianity was removed, led to that momen 
tous change in her national policy. In 1872 the banning-boards 
were removed throughout the land and preaching soon began based 
directly on the Bible and its message of God’s redeeming love revealed 
in Jesus Christ. Protestant missionaries early set to work to translate 
the Bible into the vernacular. The insufficiency of private efforts 
led, in 1876, to the organization of a representative translation com- 
mittee. The New Testament was completed and published in 1880 
and the Old Testament in 1887. 

With the growing popularity of western civilization, during the 
’80’s, Christian preaching and the Bible were much in vogue; 
New Testaments were bought by the ten thousand, and were looked 
into more or less. Previous to 1890, the figures giving Bible cir- 
culation are incomplete; but it is estimated, from such figures as are 
available, that about one and one-half million Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, and portions were distributed. From July 1890, to January 
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1909, 101,000 Bibles, 635,0co New Testaments, and 2,844,000 
portions were circulated. During the two wars, with China (1894-95) 
and Russia (1904-5), a large number of the soldiers were provided 
with single gospels. 


II. THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON THE ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
LIFE OF JAPAN 


A volume would be needed adequately to treat this theme. Even 
though measured by the number of members in the Protestant 
churches (70,000) the influence of the Bible has been truly great. 
But measured by the changes of moral and religious ideals and prac- 
tices in the life of the nation effected since the beginning of Protestant 
work in 1859, the influence is too great to be easily or accurately 
expressed. It is, of course, impossible to distinguish and separate 
the influence of the Bible—working by itself—from that of the varied 
forms of missionary effort and influence, together with the indirect 
influences exerted by the Christian civilizations of Christendom. 
But regarding these all as products of the Bible, and also regarding 
the innumerable Christian influences exerted on Japan by her 
contact with Christian lands and civilization, through her reading 
of their literature permeated with Christian ideals, and through 
Japanese who have traveled or studied in those Christian lands, as 
also direct or indirect products of the Christian Bible, we cannot 
avoid the conviction that the whole upward trend, not only in Japan’s 
modern moral and religious life, but also in her efforts at popular 
education, in her adoption of the principles of religious liberty, 
civil liberty, equality of personal rights before the law, emphasis on 
equality of man and woman, the need of female education, and 
especially the recent emphasis, by conspicuous leaders, on monogamy 
and the need of purity for men—all these modern modes of life and 
effort are the direct and indirect results of biblical influence. 

Even the renewed vitality of Shinto, Confucian, and Buddhist 
faiths and their emphasis on the better elements of their own teach- 
ings are the effects of biblical influence. Buddhist, Shinto, and Con- 
fucian teachers in recent years often quote the Bible, sometimes 
acknowledging their source, but frequently without such acknowledg- 
ment. Many a pithy saying from the Bible is now current coin, 
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such as, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone’’; “Man lives by the 
sweat of his brow.” 

Buddhists especially are making great use of Christian methods. 
Buddhist Sunday schools and Young Men’s Buddhist Associations 
are common. Buddhist creeds follow the general outlines of Chris- 
tian creeds. Buddhists have even made selections from their volu- 
minous canonical literature and issued a volume in appearance 
identical with that of our own Bible. 

But we have abundant evidence for the direct and powerful 
influence of Christianity which is even more impressive. Many a 
leader in Japanese life has of late confessed his indebtedness to the 
early missionary and his instruction in the Bible. At the recent 
Jubilee Conference, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the begin 
ning of Protestant missions in Japan, several striking testimonies 
of this nature were given, notably by Count Okuma and Bishop 
Honda. A leading professor in the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
a professed Buddhist, told the writer recently, that in his view Bud- 
dhism holds the doctrine of the personality of the Ultimate Being. 
When asked if he had not learned that from Christianity and incor- 
porated it into Buddhism, his reply was that his knowledge of Chris- 
tianity had helped him to find this truth in Buddhism. 

I conclude this section with the single observation that the Bible 
has influenced Japan, because of its intrinsic nature and value, and 
not because of any theories as to its inspiration, errorlessness, and 
authority. Missionaries have, indeed, taught these doctrines. But 
they have not been the ground on which the Bible has exerted its 
influence. Of the vast multitude who have received from the Bible 
mighty, though indirect, impulses for good, few have ever given a 
second thought to the question as to whether or not the Bible is in- 
spired and authoritative in the Christian sense. They only know 
that the Bible and Christianity have teachings and ideals that appeal 
to them as good and true, and motives that move them mightily. 


Ill. THE CHRISTIAN BIBLE AND THE “SACRED’’ BOOKS OF JAPAN 


The powerful influence of the Bible in Japan is due in no small 
measure to the contrasts between it and the so-called “sacred books 
of the East.”” We may distinguish three sets, those belonging respec- 
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tively to the Shinto, Buddhist, and Confucian faiths. Each group 
comprises an enormous number of works, in style and language 
unintelligible except to scholars. There are said to be over five 
thousand volumes in the.Buddhist canon. No scholar, even, can 
read it all. Different sects rest, each on its own preferred sutras, 
which are regarded as authoritative, while the rest are ignored. 
Shinto “sacred” books deal chiefly with Japan’s mythical history 
and the ritual of the court religion. The English translation of the 
oldest of these books is more intelligible to the average Japanese 
student than is the original. Buddhist literature is predominantly 
concerned with metaphysics, abstruse in the extreme. Confucian 
literature is far superior to all the rest in moral interest and quality. 
It is, however, a religion for scholars only. Its ethical doctrines are 
expressed in pithy phrases and glittering generalities. The Chris- 
tian Bible thus has an initial advantage over the other sacred books 
by reason of its small size, cheap price, and popular language. 

As we well know, biblical teaching is concrete and filled with 
human interest—particularly the gospels and Acts. It is ina language 
easily intelligible to the ordinary mind. It, too, needs interpretation 
and exposition at the beginning; but once the door to its main ideas 
of God and man, of Jesus and the Holy Spirit, of sin and salvation 
has been opened—which is not so difficult an operation—the mind 
easily grasps the rich stores of spiritual wealth. The Bible is pro- 
foundly and always ethical and religious. Its ideas are at bottom 
simple and in accord with experience, yet grand, elevating, inspiring. 
They are fitted, as experience shows, to the uneducated, and to 
children, no less than to scholars and philosophers. In each of these 
points the Christian Scriptures far surpass rival literatures. And 
then, too, the Bible brings light into the chaos of life, gives meaning 
to the world, existence, and self, and hope of final victory and joy 
and peace. In none of these respects do the others compare with 
the Bible. Thus it is coming to pass that the Bible is read and is 
influencing modern life in Japan far and wide. 


IV. THE DOCTRINES OF THE INSPIRATION, ERRORLESSNESS, AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


When the missionaries began to teach the Bible, they naturally 
emphasized these doctrines.’ And many still do. Such emphasis 
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was no doubt a help. When trust in the goodness and truthfulness 
of the missionaries, as men, began to develop, it was no doubt a help 
to their proclamation of the gospel for them to be able to say that in 
this little book they possessed absolute truth, the very word of God 
to men. The personal character of the missionaries was the ground 
on which the Japanese were first led to look into and study a book 
of which they were naturally mortally afraid. As they studied and 
read the portions selected by the missionaries, they found not only 
teachings intrinsically good and true, but commands that required 
Christians to proclaim the gospel to all the world. The Bible thus 
became the authority for the missionary—the authority for his message 
and work and the explanation of his amazing courage and zeal. 
The Bible words and missionary character were thus mutual supports, 
mutual guarantees. The claim, too, of Bible inspiration was an 
incentive to young students to study and to mold their lives on 
biblical models, to take the Bible at its word. 

Now, these doctrines worked well so long as the young Chris- 
tians were acquainted only with the New Testament and Psalms 
and sections from the Prophets, and so long as the Christian commu- 
nity was unacquainted with modern critical scholarship. When, 
however, higher criticism came to Japan, with the arrival of Unita- 
rian missionaries from Boston (1887), and German missionaries from 
Berlin (1888), a great revulsion took place—questions were asked, 
loss of faith was experienced both in the missionaries and in the Bible. 
The critical questions which vexed the church at home came to 
Japan with especially destructive force, due to the slight religious 
experience of the Christians, most of whom were young men with 
their corresponding lack of experimental foundations for faith. 

Only a slight examination of the abundant materials put into 
their hands by Biblical critics and vociferous haters of Christianity 
demolished completely the theory of the errorlessness of the Bible. 
Its collision with modern science was a matter not difficult to prove, 
for the doctrines of materialistic evolution were widely proclaimed 
in the ’80’s. Portions of Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy were early 
translated. Under such circumstances the traditional doctrines of 
supernatural revelation, inspiration, errorlessness, and authority 
were generally abandoned even by pastors. 
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To develop afresh among educated Japanese Christians, faith 
in the inspiration and authority of the Bible it has become as necessary 
here as it is in other progressive communities to concentrate emphasis 
on essentials. The Bible must be taught, not as a miraculously 
given, errorless revelation of supernatural truth, equally authoritative 
in all its parts, but as a record of a progressive revelation of God’s 
redemptive love culminating in Jesus Christ by whose mind and 
character as depicted in the gospels we judge all other portions. 
It has become necessary to rest our case for the inspiration and author- 
ity of the Bible, not on its verbal accuracy, the correctness of its 
scientific statements, or its freedom from historical errors, but rather 
on its intrinsic religious and ethical power. We need only to show 
that the Bible throws real light on man’s deepest problems, religious, 
moral, and even intellectual, that it brings the universe into a new 
perspective, causes it to glow with a new light, and enables sinful 
men to find a loving, redeeming Father and gives them continuous 
power to battle with doubt and temptation. Experience of this 
power in the Bible brings conviction of its inspiration and authority 
such as can be given by no abstract, merely logical proof. Such are 
the grounds on which the doctrines of inspiration and authority are 
being taught by many missionaries and by nearly all Japanese pastors. 
When thus taught the Bible gains and holds the minds and hearts 
of the strongest and most highly educated men. 

The Bible is coming to be recognized as the unique religious book 
of the world, fitted to nourish religious life in every land. It is in 
truth the one universal religious book just because it has this power 
to bring men face to face with God. No other “sacred” book of 
any race or religion has such power as this. This power is obscured 
by the older conception of the Bible as an errorless book given mi- 
raculously and possessed of a corresponding supernatural truth and 
authority. This modern and now rapidly becoming orthodox view 
of the Bible disarms hostile critics, turns discussion into fruitful 
lines, and gives opportunity for the Bible to exert its true influence 
and attain its rightful place in the lives of men. This it is doing more 
and more, and we have every reason to believe that in due season the 
Bible will become the one universally acknowledged sacred book of 


Japan. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF BIBLICAL STORIES TO 
CHILDREN 


PROFESSOR MOSES BUTTENWIESER, PH.D. 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In presenting biblical stories to children, whether in the home or 
in the Sunday class, the paramount aim of the parent or teacher mus 
be to bring the spirit of the story home to the mind of the child, that is, 
to present the story in such a way, that not the mere occurrences and 
details will remain in his memory, but rather the essence of the story 
will become, as it were, a part of his own experience. Obviously, 
as corollary of this, it follows that the lesson imparted will not be in 
the shape of a formal moral, drawn from the narrative, but rather 
of an effect—I would say largely aesthetic—upon the child’s mind 
and heart, an effect which will remain with him as an unconscious 
guide and motive force in his own conduct. How is this end to be 
attained ? 

In the first place, it is of supreme importance that the language 
of the story and its literary form in general be adhered to as closely 
as possible. It is a fact that in every literary product of worth, form 
and contents are closely though subtly interdependent. The thought 
demands a certain mode of expression. It creates a vehicle for itself, 
and this, which we call the literary form, adds, in its turn, an indefin- 
able flavor or association to the thought, throws on it a certain light 
which often constitutes the effectiveness of the whole. 

In the light of this fact the necessity of proper regard for the literary 
form of the biblical stories is obvious. But this principle, which 
is accepted without question in the case of one of Aesop’s fables, or 
of Grimm’s fairy-tales, has, it would seem, in the opinion of the average 
Sunday-school teacher, no application to a story from the Bible. 
On the contrary, there seems to be at present a rather widespread 
view that the biblical stories must be adapted to the mind of the child, 
and that, in the form of presentation, the less they resemble their 

: A paper read before the Jewish Religious Education Association of Ohio. 
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originals, the better they serve the purpose of fostering religious senti- 
ments in the youthful mind. 

In order to show the fallacy of this view and to substantiate my 
plea for a return to the spirit and language of the biblical stories, it 
will be necessary, first of all, to briefly consider these stories in regard 
to their literary character and aesthetic value. 


I 


Almost a century and a half ago, Johannes Winckelmann pointed 
out the fundamental aesthetical law governing all works of art and 
literature, and as the principle then established by him has stood the 
test to the present day, I cannot do better than quote his words here, 
before applying his principle to the biblical narratives. He says: 

All beauty is heightened by unity and simplicity, as is everything which we 
do and say; for whatever is great in itself is elevated, when executed and uttered 
with simplicity. It is not more strictly circumscribed, nor does it lose any of 
its greatness, because the mind can survey and measure it with a glance, and 
comprehend and embrace it in a single idea; but the very readiness with which 
it may be embraced places it before us in its true greatness, and the mind is 
enlarged, and likewise elevated, by the comprehension of it. Everything which 
we must consider in separate pieces, or which we cannot survey at once from 
the number of its constituent parts, loses thereby some portion of its greatness, 
just as a long road is shortened by many objects presenting themselves on it 
or by inns at which a stop can be made. The harmony which ravishes the 
soul does not consist in arpeggios and tied and slurred notes, but in simple, 
long-drawn tones. This is the reason why a large palace appears small, when 
it is overloaded with ornament, and a house large, when elegant and simple in 
its style.? 

In accordance with this, it will be seen that the biblical stories are 
masterpieces of narration, combining, as they do, depth of thought 
and of emotion with wonderful directness and simplicity of form. 
In this lofty simplicity of presentation, which is characteristic of true 
art even as of the works of nature, lie, undoubtedly, the strength and 
the charm of the biblical narratives, their special effectiveness for 
the purpose of religious teaching. 

With a few simple strokes situations are presented, and actions 
and characters masterfully developed. The events narrated follow 
each other in rapid succession, and at no point of the narration is the 


2 History of Ancient Art, translated from the German by G. Henry Lodge, I, 310 f. 
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progress retarded, and our attention distracted by ornamental descrip- 
tion or accessory details. Far from there being any diffuseness or 
prolixity, there is in these narratives often rather an abruptness, an 
omission of the connecting links which is fairly puzzling to the reader 
of today. The elimination of everything non-essential and subordi- 
nate adds necessarily to the vividness and force of the story. What 
is left unsaid, makes what is said more impressive. 

It is this simplicity of narration, which stirs the heart and fires 
the imagination, that makes the biblical narratives a storehouse of 
wisdom and suggestiveness to the mature thinker, as well as ready 
food for the eager mind of the child. And it is this simplicity, finally, 
which, as it has made the Bible, as a whole, the classical book of 
religious experience, makes the biblical stories in particular a fitting 
vehicle for the inculcation of that great truth which their authors 
meant them to illustrate, that religion not only ennobles man’s life, 
but gives it worth and purpose. 

Almost any one of the biblical stories would serve equally well to 
illustrate this typical simplicity of style and aesthetic effectiveness, 
but let us refer briefly here to the story of Joseph, which of all the 
biblical stories is perhaps the one best known and oftenest related to 
children. Justly so, since the variety of incident and of emotion 
involved in this story makes it particularly rich in dramatic effect. 

The story opens without preamble of any sort, unfolding at the 
very outset, the ill-boding situation in Jacob’s household, which 
contains the germ of all that follows. We see first the strained rela- 
tion among the brothers created by Jacob’s open preference of Joseph. 
Then follow the disastrous, but natural, consequences of the father’s 
partiality, Joseph’s increasing vanity and self-importance and the 
evergrowing hatred and jealousy of his brethren, culminating in their 
cruel betrayal of him. 

All is concise, vivid, dramatic. The necessary element of pathos 
is added to the account by Joseph’s unsuspectingness, revealed in his 
solicitude for his brothers when he fails to find them in the expected 
place. “I seek my brethren,” he answers the stranger, “tell me, I 
pray thee, where they are pasturing their flocks.” 

Then there is the contrast between Reuben’s affection, his plans 
to save Joseph, and his despair at his disappearance, and the unnatural 
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cruelty of the other brothers, and, finally, there is the anguish of the 
bereaved father who refuses to be comforted. 

Note the complexity of feelings appealed to because of the various 
human passions involved—love and jealousy, hatred and cruelty, 
remorse and grief. Note especially all that is left to the imagination 
to supply. The modern story-writer would have made a strong point 
of describing in detail the scene of Joseph’s betrayal and his subsequent 
experiences among the Midianitish traders. But there is not a word 
of all this here. We have simply the bald, uncolored statement that 
“the Midianites sold him into Egypt unto Potiphar, an officer of 
Pharaoh’s and captain of the guard.” 

In this first chapter we have seen Joseph, the favorite son, the 
untried youth in his father’s household, Joseph the dreamer; in the 
second, we are shown Joseph a slave in Egypt, the trusted, responsible 
servant, overseer in the household of Potiphar. Thrown upon his 
own resources and tried by suffering, the youth has become a man. 

The process of adjustment to his new conditions, as were the 
details of his parting and journey, are left to the imagination of the 
reader. We are not told that he repined under the unwonted toil 
and hardships he had to endure as slave, neither that he yearned for 
his father and his home. All that we are told at this point is that 
“the Lord was with him and made all that he did to prosper in his 
hand.” 

“The Lord was with him, and made all that he did to prosper in 
his hand.”’ That is all, but here we have the key to Joseph’s character 
and the whole second chapter in a nutshell. We are told in effect 
that Joseph took up his new life and his new work with a will, that he 
put his soul into his work. For only when a man puts his soul into 
his work can it prosper and be worth while. Joseph evidently was 
diligent and conscientious, zealous and capable, and his master, seeing 
his spirit and the quality of his work, knew that he could trust him. 
Wisely he placed him at the head of his household, “and all that he 
had he put into his hand,” and we are not surprised to read that “the 
Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s sake, and the blessing 
of the Lord was upon all that he had in the house and in the field.” 

The proof of Joseph’s inherent nobility of character is given in 
his attitude to his master’s wife when she seeks to seduce him. 
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Reminding her how implicitly his master trusts him, he declares, 
“ How, then, can I do this great wickedness and sin against God!” 
And, though she pursues him with her wiles, he hearkens not to her 
temptings. His responsibility is equal to his trust. 

Thrown into prison, Joseph, we are given to infer, does not brood 
over the injustice done him in that he has been made to suffer for his 
honor and virtuousness. With the strength of a great character he 
adjusts himself to his new life and wins the respect and the love of 
his new associates. That he showed himself kind and sympathetic 
to his fellow-prisoners, as also trustworthy and capable in his work, 
we know, inasmuch as we are told: “The Lord was with Joseph and 
made men’s hearts incline to him and gave him favor in the eyes of 
the keeper of the prison, and the keeper of the prison committed to 
Joseph’s hand all the prisoners that were in the prison, and looked 
not to anything that was under his hand, and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prosper.” 

The remainder of the Joseph-story satisfies our sense of fitness and 
dramatic effect in like manner. And take any other story you please, 
that of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, David, Naomi and Ruth, Paradise, 
Cain, Balak and Balaam, Abimelech, or Samson, it is the same; each 
is a type of its own, mirroring life, beautiful or wretched, as the case 
may be, but always searching the depths of the human soul. What 
makes them all perfect types of narration is the characteristic above 
alluded to, that everything foreign to the unity of the story, everything 
that would tend to mar the harmonious simplicity of the whole is 
absent. The biblical narratives do not bear the didactic stamp, as 
do, e.g., the narratives of the Hindu literature which have so often 
been extolled for their pedagogical value. The progress of the biblical 
narratives is never interrupted by moral reflections or discourses as 
in the case of the Hindu stories; and it is precisely this feature which 
gives them their superior pedagogical worth; for the power of a work 
of art or literature to carry our soul away, to stimulate a love of all 
that is noble and beautiful, or arouse horror and loathing of all that 
is low, will be the greater, the more harmonious the unity of its diverse 
parts, the more imperceptibly these merge into one another. 

In the Hindu narrative literature, the constant deviations from 
direct narration caused by the pronounced didactic tendency, makes 
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these stories tiresome, and produce just the opposite effect of that at 
which their authors aimed. When the aesthetic effectiveness of a 
story is destroyed, the moral effect is bound to suffer too. 

Not diffuseness and expatiation, but concentration and suggestive- 
ness are the secret of literary effectiveness. Exhaust the subject from 
every viewpoint, say everything that is possible to be said, and the 
reader is left cold, probably bored; stimulate his thought, stir his 
imagination, let him draw his own deductions from the material you 
have provided, and the story is part of him for all time. 

In the story of Joseph it is noticeable, as I have already pointed 
out, that there is no description of the scene of Joseph’s betrayal, no 
reference to his suffering in the pit, to his pleadings when sold to the 
passing slave-traders, in fact, to any of the circumstances of his sale 
and departure; nor is it mentioned that the brothers suffered remorse 
for their evil deed, or that their guilt weighed heavily on them during 
the years that followed. But could any detailed description give 
the reader such a picture of Joseph’s suffering and the brothers’ 
remorse as does the passage later on in the story, which relates how, 
when Joseph after the lapse of years has requested his brethren to 
bring Benjamin to him in Egypt, they said to one another, conscience- 
stricken, “We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
the anguish of his soul when he besought us, and we would not hear; 
therefore is this disaster come upon us.” 


II 


Since the language and style of the Bible are so effective, it follows 
that any departure therefrom must seriously interfere with the impres- 
sion produced. It goes without saying that the biblical stories cannot 
always be related verbatim to children. Circumlocutions or omissions, 
as the case may demand, must sometimes be made. The judgment 
of the parent or teacher must here be his guide, but all deviations 
should be made with deference to the spirit of the whole. 

Brief interspersions are also occasionally necessary in order that 
the child may grasp the logical sequence of the situations or happenings 
narrated, and that the various interlaced parts of the story may bear 
the proper proportion and significance to his mind. 
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These interspersions are necessary because of the peculiarity of 
the biblical, or more correctly the oriental, style, hinted at above, a 
peculiarity which to the occidental mind is at once strange and mis- 
leading, that of the abrupt thought-transitions, the juxtaposition of 
ideas where not coincidence is to be understood, but sequence. Occi- 
dental literature tolerates no sudden transitions; each link in the 
chain of thought must be given, and given in its proper sequence, and 
each situation be developed out of the preceding one. But in oriental 
literature, quite frequently, the thoughts are joined to one another 
in an aphoristic manner, the author relying on the reader to discern 
the association of ideas which leads from one thought to the other. 
Similarly, in the progress of narration, situation is added to situation 
in much the same way as a series of events is depicted by a novelistic 
painter. Like the latter, the oriental writer depends on his readers 
or audience to see the proper relation or sequence of the various 
situations.3 

Thus, to illustrate from the story of Joseph, Joseph’s dreams, 
though preluding his future elevation, have still another connection 
in the story. They are to be understood as emanating, like his action 
of carrying tales on his brothers, from the feeling of self-importance 
fostered in him by the unwise favoritism shown him by his father. 
This the author made sufficiently clear for the oriental mind by the 
rebuke he puts in the mouth of the father, on the occasion of Joseph’s 
second dream: “ What dream is this thou hast been dreaming? Shall 
we, I, thy mother, and thy brothers be expected to come and bow down 
before thee to the ground ?” 

Again, whereas the first chapter ends with the simple statement 
that Joseph was sold as a slave to Potiphar, the second chapter pre- 
sents Joseph as a man of the most highly developed character, who 
makes his worth felt in every situation, faithful and conscientious in 
his stewardship, sympathetic and gentle toward those under him in 
prison, modest yet commanding as he appears before Pharaoh. Not 
a word of explanation to account for the period of trial and develop- 
ment that must have intervened! That trial.has brought out the best 


3 This feature of oriental style can be here only briefly referred to although it is 
of great importance in biblical interpretation. I expect to deal with it more fully in a 
commentary on Job which I have in preparation. 
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in Joseph and made a man of the petted youth, we are, as we have 
seen, justified in inferring, but we are not told. 

This juxtaposition of the various stages in the development of the 
story is perfectly clear to the oriental mind, thinking as it does by 
leaps and bounds, or to the occidental mind which has become accus- 
tomed to the oriental style; but to the mind of the child it naturally 
presents many difficulties. It is here that the teacher must come to 
the aid of the pupil by skilfully filling in the gap and establishing the 
proper sequence. Any explanatory remarks, however, must be in 
keeping with the style and spirit of the story, must be concise and 
cogent, and bear due regard to the aesthetic effect of the whole. 
Thus it would be amiss to enter into a detailed description of the 
privation and hardships Joseph had to suffer as Potiphar’s slave or 
while in prison. Any diffuse description of minor points is sure to 
mar the unity of the story; and, as already stated, it is just the absence 
of such descriptions and of irrelevant, though accessory, details that 
makes the biblical stories pre-eminenty fitted to stir up moral and 
religious sentiments in the child. 

It follows from this also that it is a mistake to think the moral of 
the story must in each case be emphasized, and that constant reference 
must be made to the practical application of the story to the child’s 
sphere of interest. Just the opposite is, in fact, the case. 

Literature, like the other arts, produces moral effects through 
the medium of the aesthetic sense. We are made to realize the beauty 
of a noble, virtuous life, and we desire to possess it in ourselves. We 
are led to feel the loathsomeness of meanness and vice, and the dislike 
of such becomes ingrained in us. Thus through the biblical stories, 
right feeling on moral questions is nourished unconsciously; even 
as all a child’s habits are acquired unconsciously, and his leanings 
determined. 

Character in the young, it cannot be too often repeated, is most 
naturally influenced by example, by example which appeals to them 
and stirs them, consciously or unconsciously, to imitation. The 
authors of the biblical stories were wise pedagogues to rely altogether 
on this effect. One need only watch the child’s face when a biblical 
story or, for that matter, any story of a high moral type is well told, 
to be convinced of his ready moral response. 
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In conclusion, let me recall that famous utterance of Alexander 
von Humboldt (if I may trust my memory): ‘If we had not the 
Bible,.we would have to produce it.” We have the Bible. Let us 
give it to our children—not give it to them in poor counterfeits and 
stilted moral paraphrases, but in its original simplicity, for in this 
lofty simplicity, as we started out by saying, lie both its charm to 
please and its power to influence. Let us present tk biblical stories 
to our children intelligently, so that they will become their own, so 
that the best in them will become ingrained in their spiritual being 
and be to them, consciously or unconsciously, an inspiration and a 
guide. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST AS FORERUNNER 


W. P. BRADLEY, PH.D. 
Middletown, Conn. 


7. In the earlier portions of this paper* we found a good deal of 
evidence, some of it direct and some indirect, that John the Baptist 
made a profound impression on his time. There is more and stronger 
testimony—first, from Jesus; second, from the highest political 
authority; third, from the mouths of the people, as quoted by Jesus’ 
disciples. 

First, that of Jesus. It will be remembered that according to all 
the Synoptic Gospels*° Jesus stopped the mouths of the ecclesiastics 
one day during Passion Week by asking them whether the baptism of 
John was of divine or of human origin. Now it is a fair question 
whether Jesus could have put this query merely as a trick of dialectic, 
or whether we must not think of him as speaking under the impulse 
of a profound conviction of his own in the matter. Probably also, 
Jes is’ conviction of the divine origin of John’s baptism may be 
inferred from his saying which is given us by Matthew,’ that the 
publicans and harlots, because they believed John, would enter the 
kingdom of heaven before the ecclesiastics, who had not. 

However, there is no need of conjecture as to Jesus’ attitude toward 
John. We have his direct testimony. Matthew and Luke®® report 
him as saying that John was more than a prophet, for the prophets 
only foretold the Messiah, while John prepared the way for his com- 
ing. And again, “Verily I say unto you, among them that are born 
of women there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.’’° 
And again (this is a paraphrase of one meaning of a much disputed 

* Biblical World, May, 1910. 

36 Mark 11: 27-33; Matt. 21:23-27; Luke 20:1-8. 

37 Matt. 21:31 f. 38 Matt. 11:11-14; Luke 7:28; 16:16. 

39 It is quite impossible that the words which follow, “Yet he that is but little in 
the Kingdom of Heaven (or “of God,” as in Luke), is greater than he,” which by 
implication exclude John from the kingdom, should have come next from the lips of 


Jesus. As a later and rather clumsy apologetic addition they are intelligible enough. 
(See note 5 above.) 
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passage), “ Among all the prophets of the Kingdom, John is the first 
who ever aroused enthusiasm. From his day to the present men are 
‘straining every nerve and are stopping at nothing to get into the 
Kingdom.” 

As might have been expected, no such testimony from the lips of 
Jesus is found in the Fourth Gospel. 

Next, the testimony of Herod. The impression which John had 
made upon Herod is set forth most strongly in the earliest gospel. 
The Baptist had died under circumstances which left no doubt 
in Herod’s mind as to the fact. In the meantime, Jesus had been 
growing in popularity and success, and Herod had heard of his mighty 
works. Who could anticipate the explanation which Herod gave of 
Jesus’ power? “It is John the Baptist,”4° said the monarch! One 
can almost hear his teeth chatter too, while he says it. For if this is 
really John, then John must have risen from the dead, as indeed 
Herod himself says. They tried to persuade him that the new wonder- 
worker was Elijah, or some other Old Testament character. “Don’t 
tell me,” said the monarch in effect. “That is John. I know him!” 

So much from Mark. Now for the sequel to this very compli- 
mentary incident. 

Matthew‘? gives substantially the same as Mark, except that the 
chills have gone out of it. For Matthew omits the attempted per- 
suasion of the friends, and also Herod’s reiteration of his conviction. 
Next, we are told in Luke*? that when the report of Jesus’ work came 
to the palace, Herod did not know what to make of it. Some said 
one thing and some another, but the only thing Herod was sure of 
was that John had died. Under the circumstances, Herod was 
“perplexed,” says Luke! Finally in the Fourth Gospel, the whole 
incident is dropped just as the glowing testimony of Jesus was. 

Third, the opinion of the people. It was their conviction‘? that 
the baptism of John was of divine origin. It was for fear of the 
people that the ecclesiastics dared not express their own disbelief on 
that day already referred to, when Jesus put the question to them. 

Again we are told by all of the Synoptic Gospels** that near the 


4° Mark 6:14 ff. 42 Luke 9:7 ff. 
4t Matt. 14:1 f. 43 Matt. 21:23-27; Mark 11:27-33; Luke 20:1-8. 
44 Matt. 16:13-20; Mark 8:27-30: Luke 9: 18-21. 
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close of Jesus’ life he asked his disciples at Caesarea Philippi whom 
the people thought himself to be. Instead of answering briskly, 
‘The Messiah,” as they surely would have been glad to do if they 
could, they said in substance, “The prevailing opinion is that you are 
John the Baptist. Some however think you are Elijah, or another 
of the prophets.” Quite consistently again the Fourth Gospel omits 
both of these incidents. 

So the people agreed exactly with Herod. That Jesus was John 
come to life again accounted satisfactorily to them also for all Jesus 
had done and was doing! 

It is a very interesting thing in passing to note the facile way, 
according to the testimony of Jesus’ own disciples and of Christian 
writers, in which both Herod and the people assume the resurrection 
of John as a working hypothesis. 

8. How are we to suppose the disciples of Jesus felt about these 
facts? In their loyalty to Jesus was it pleasant to be thought of by 
people in general as disciples of John, and of the resurrected John at 
that? Was it pleasant to have their master’s personality swallowed 
up, so to speak, in the fame of John the Baptist? Was it pleasant 
to be regarded as merely a small section of a larger body of men, who 
had never given allegiance to Jesus, and whose master had gotten no 
nearer to it than a query? Probably it was anything but pleasant. 
We shall remember also that unsympathetic comparisons were drawn 
by someone about a matter of ceremonial, and that possibly Matthew 
is right in thinking that it was by John’s disciples. 

At least once, within the scope of our material, Jesus’ disciples 
betrayed their feelings in the premises, when they complained to their 
Master that he was letting John’s disciples get ahead. It was toward 
the last of Jesus’ ministry, when his mind and heart were full of the 
coming tragedy. His disciples came to him and expressed regret that 
he had never yet taught them any prayers, as John had done for his 
own followers.*5 How did they happen to think of that? Did they 

45 Luke 11:1. What they wished was a form of words to be used in prayer. And 
that is what Jesus gave them. The fact that Jesus, a man of prayer, had not done this 
long ago, illustrates the difference between his idea of prayer and theirs. Matthew has 
incorporated this incident (without the complaint) in that collection of Jesus’ sayings 


commonly known as the Sermon on the Mount, and has placed it thus quite early in 
Jesus’ ministry (Matt. 6:9-13). 
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sometimes argue with John’s disciples? Does not this incident indi- 
cate a certain sensitiveness on the part of the Twelve; a certain 
degree of jealous regard for their status and prestige as compared 
with the disciples of John; and at least a trace of nervous apprehen- 
sion lest in some direction they might not be considered as strictly 
up to date? It will probably do no harm to remember that they 
were human, like ourselves. 

g. Finally, having seen something of the general situation, we 
come to an event which may have given the zealous defenders of the 
faith in the young church more trouble than any which has been 
mentioned, perhaps more than all of them put together. That event 
is the baptism of Jesus by John. 

The earliest record of the baptism reads: “‘ And it came to pass 
in those days that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee and was bap- 
tized of John in the Jordan.”4° There are no comments, and there 
is no attempt to explain anything.47_ Indeed, there is no suggestion 
that anything needs explanation. Mark, the blunt and unreflecting, 
tells the fact of the baptism in his usual simple way and passes on. 

Now let us try to imagine. what might happen, about the time 
when the Gospel of Mark was written, in an argument—let us say— 
between a disciple of Jesus and a disciple of John regarding the rela- 
tive status of their masters. It would be possible for John’s disciple 
to say, ‘Dear friend, our master baptized yours!’’48 


46 Mark 1:9. 

47 Unless it be held that what follows about the Dove and the Voice embodies such 
an explanation. 

48 “And what is more,” he might have continued, ‘“‘your master never began to 
preach at all until ours was stopped by Herod. And when he did begin, he began right 
where our master left off, preaching from the very same text.’’ For it will be remem- 
bered that Mark says (Mark 1:14 f.): ‘“‘Now a/ter John was delivered up, Jesus came 
into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the 
Kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe the gospel.”” Matthew reads 
(Matt. 4:12, 17), “Now when he heard that John was delivered up, he withdrew into 
Galilee... .. From that time began Jesus to preach and to say, Repent ye: for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 

Nothing of the sort is found in Luke or in the Fourth Gospel. According to Luke 
(Luke 4:14), one would infer that Jesus began to preach in Galilee immediately after 
the “Temptation,” and without waiting for the end of the Baptist’s activities. (Cf. 
also Acts 1:22; 10:37.) According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus has had a Judean 
ministry— in which, however, the feaching at least seems to have been wholly private— 
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At such a challenge as this, based upon the Christian disciple’s 
own tradition, that disciple, if he were wise, and if he had previously 
considered the matter no more than Mark seems to have done, would 
turn the conversation gently into other channels and retire as soon as 
possible to do some thinking. The result would be that while his 
own faith would probably not be shaken in the least, one thing would 
become perfectly clear to him, namely that the story of the Baptism, 
in"the form in which it had come down to him, and in which he had 
tried to use it, was an exceedingly poor thing with which to defend 
his faith before outsiders. 

As soon as this dawned upon the church as a whole, what would 
happen next? There are only two things which could happen. 
Either some suitable explanation of the Baptism must be found so as 
to a\ oid the apparent implications of the present story, or else the story 
must be dropped when conversing with outsiders. And if it should 
be impossible to drop it at once, because of the strength of the 
tradition, at least it need not be pushed to the front any longer. 

Now, both of these solutions of the difficulty can be clearly traced 
in the later gospels. 


and a Samaritan ministry which was in part public, before beginning to preach in 
Galilee. The Judean ministry moreover is represented ‘as complete before John was 
imprisoned (John 4:1-3). Thus the difficulty involved in the earlier tradition as to the 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry is avoided, and that too by a process, which develops, as 
usual, toward the Fourth Gospel. Again, in neither of these two gospels is John’s 
text, ‘“‘at hand,” assigned to Jesus. In John’s mouth the text containing these words 
meant, and was understood by his audiences to mean, “‘the Messiah is soon to come.” 
The disputant would not have failed to ask what Jesus thought he was doing, when, 
according to Mark and Matthew, he used an expression so little calculated to awaken 
faith in his own messiahship, and so certain on the other hand to divert the attention 
of the “multitudes,”” who had heard John, away from himself to the speedy advent of 
that Coming One, for whom they had “‘looked”’ so far in vain under John’s preaching. 
By omitting “at hand,” this difficulty disappears. Lastly, the awkward inference might 
be drawn from Mark and Matthew by the supposed Johannine disputant, that Jesus 
withdrew into Galilee because John got into trouble with the authorities in the region 
of the lower Jordan. Luke avoids this by his silence, while the Fourth Gospel 
substitutes two quite different reasons for Jesus’ departure into Galilee. According 
to the first of these, Jesus apparently desired to leave the “decreasing” John a clear 
field (John 4:1). However, as mentioned above, this introduces a new awkwardness 
in the shape of independent competition by John. The other assigned reason is that 
much greater success is always to be anticipated when one leaves “‘his own country”’ 
(that is, in this case, Judea. Contrast with this Matt. 13:54-58; Mark 6:1-6; Luke 
4:16-30, where Galilee itself, and specifically Nazareth, is his “‘own country!’’). 
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On the one hand, Matthew interprets the baptism.*® “Then 
cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan unto John to be baptized of 
him. But John would have hindered him, saying, I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me? But Jesus answering, said, 
Suffer it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 
Then he suffered him.” 

Now it is clearly implied in this conversation that John recognized 
Jesus as the Messiah. But, as we have seen, such a recognition is 
in conflict with all of the subsequent conduct of John and of his dis- 
ciples, and cannot be considered historic. As suggested above, it 
looks very much as if some outsider, since Mark’s time, had raised the 
awkward question whether after all Jesus had not begun his ministry 
as one of John’s converts, and as if this was the answer to the charge. 
Whether it is or not, the awkward implications of Mark’s narrative 
are set aside most effectively. It is no longer possible to think of 
John as the prophetic master, baptizing a convert. He acknowledges 
his inferiority o Jesus as Messiah, and performs the act after protest, 
at the command of his superior. And Jesus appears to submit him- 
self to the act as if it were merely one incident in what came after- 
ward to be considered his great humiliation for righteousness’ sake, 
the Kenosis. 

An interesting illustration of the complications which arise during 
the growth of an idea is furnished in the circumstance that Matthew 
has to put this recognition before the baptism. ‘This point, and the 
similar, though far more advanced one, which appears in the nativity 
chapters of Luke,’° where it appears that John’s recognition of Jesus 
occurred before either of them was born, are flatly contradicted in the 
Fourth Gospel. The writer of this gospel is emphasizing the eviden- 
tial value of the Dove as a “sign” and is showing that the Dove 
descended, not for Jesus’ assurance, as in Luke,5' still less for Jesus’ 
transformation, as in Mark,5? but for information fo the Baptist. 
So Johns? says that he did not know who Jesus was until the Dove 
descended upon him. He knew him then because this sign had been 


49 Matt. 3:13-15. 5° Luke 1:41-44. 

st Luke 3:22. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus has always been the Son of God, and 
has always known it. 

52 Mark 53 John 1: 31-34. 
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divinely arranged with himself in advance. Inasmuch as Matthew 
agrees with Mark and Luke‘‘ that the Dove came ajter the baptism, 
the situation is strained. 

However, Matthew’s addition to the story of the baptism is pre- 
cisely the sort of thing which was bound to come, if the story was to be 
kept in circulation at all. So the series Mark-Matthew represents the 
use of interpretation as a method of avoiding the difficulty. 

The method of elimination may be seen in progress in Luke and 
the Fourth Gospel. Luke crowds the baptism into a dependent 
clause, while he hurries on to matters which are more useful. “Now 
it came to pass, when all the people were baptized, that, Jesus also 
having been baptized and praying, the heaven was opened,” etc. ‘The 
baptism appears no longer as an event interesting in itself, as in 
Mark, nor is special attention called to it, by interpretation, as in 
Matthew. In Luke, attention is called away from it, and is focused 
upon what follows. 

If in Luke the baptism is already going, in the Fourth Gospel it 
has gone. Still, if one may say so, it has only just gone! The place 
where it sank has not yet closed over. In reading John 1: 19-34, it is 
interesting to notice how continuously expectant one is of coming upon 
the baptism, until “the morrow”’ in vs. 35, when it is too late. Even 
then one feels that it surely must have been there, until a second read- 
ing convinces of the contrary.55 So the series Mark-Luke-John is an 
instance of the employment of elimination as a means of avoiding a 
stumbling-block. 


SUMMARY 


All of the New Testament data of any importance for the proper 
understanding of the Baptist having now been canvassed, it remains 
only to summarize the results, as follows: 

1. The writers of the four gospels and of the Acts were unanimous 
in the conviction that John was the forerunner of the Messiah. Jesus 


54 Luke 3:21. 
ss One feels nothing of the sort regarding the “‘Temptation” or regarding the 
“ Agony in the garden” both of which are even more inconsistent with the thesis of the 
Fourth Gospel (John 20:31) than the baptism is. Their absence is not noticed at all as 
one reads. The context has, as it were, become accustomed to their absence, especially 
to that of the “Temptation,” for which there is not even opportunity in the narrative. 
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asserted the same in powerful language. 
evident that John so considered himself. 

2. The impression which John’s propaganda made was a pro- 
found one, both during the life of Jesus and long afterward—in fact, 
during the whole period covered by the composition of the gospels. 
So profound was it indeed, that Jesus’ own doings and sayings were 
felt to be satisfactorily accounted for by the spontaneous and natural 
assumption that John had risen from the dead, and that Jesus 
was he. 

3. Neither John nor his disciples regarded Jesus as the Messiah. 
They remained to the end quite independent of Jesus and of the 
Christian community. The only known exceptions to this statement 
are Apollos and “about a dozen” others, who were converted to 
Christianity at Ephesus, during Paul’s third missionary journey. 

4. Such a situation was very embarrassing to the followers of Jesus, 
and the gospel writers reveal the fact by the manner in which they 
deal with it. 

5. As time passed, and one writer after another recast the materials 
supplied by the primitive tradition, three processes were effectively 
employed to reverse the relations between John and Jesus, so that 
“the first (in time and in reputation) became last, and the last, first.” 
The earliest of these processes consisted in appropriating the sayings 
of John concerning a Messiah, whom he and his followers “looked for” 
in vain, and in applying them to Jesus. This is complete even in 
Mark. The penalty for it lies in the circumstance that the simple 
and natural consistency between John’s words, when taken in their 
original signification, on the one hand, and his conduct on the other, 
is thus changed into glaring inconsistency. 

In the next place, the awkward facts in John’s conduct are 
gradually suppressed. How far this has already gone in Mark it 
would be difficult to say, until we have a gospel which is surely older 
than his. From Mark onward the process is easy to follow, and is all 
but complete in the Fourth Gospel. 

Lastly—and this feature is particularly characteristic of the Fourth 
Gospel—new sayings and acts are ascribed to John which make him 
a conscious “witness” to the messiahship of Jesus. 

Thus there is an approach to consistency again between the acts 


And it is abundantly 
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and the words of John, but this consistency is gained at the expense 
of badly strained relations between the earliest gospel and the latest 
one. 

6. How far these processes are to be ascribed to the conscious 
intention of the gospel writers and thus represent an attempt to mold 
the faith of the Christian community, and how far they are merely 
the result of the natural development of tradition in the Christian 
community itself, whose growing belief the gospel writers merely fol- 
low, would be an interesting subject of inquiry. 

The attitude of Jesus himself in this whole matter has been left 
practically untouched, except as regards his glowing testimony to the 
exalted character and mission of John as the forerunner of a Messiah. 
Whether Jesus looked upon himself as that Messiah, and therefore 
considered John to be his own personal forerunner, is a question 
whose scope would take us far beyond the limits set by the title of 
the present paper. 


‘ 


THE RELIGIOUS STATUS OF WOMAN IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


CAROLINE M. BREYFOGLE 
Chicago 


Perhaps in no sphere of life has the subordination of woman so 
perpetuated itself as in matters ecclesiastic. Especially adapted by 
nature to discern the group consciousness and to reflect it, her 
position in the conservative traditions of the church has been one of 
intellectual and religious subordination. Indeed, the claim has 
recently been made that religion was, originally, an affair of man 
alone, woman having no part in sacrifice or ritual. Two sets of facts 
bear upon this problem to the consideration of which this study is 
directed. 

It is true that among certain peoples, like the central Australian 
tribes, woman was denied all participation in the sacred ceremonies, 
even to the degree implied by passive observation. There was a 
ceremony of the blowing of a shell, called the bull-roarer, which was 
interpreted as the voice of a spirit ancestor and when performed 
kept the women in orderly subjection.‘ She who became skeptical 
or too knowing among the women was put to death, a measure drastic 
for the new woman even of that day. This disability of woman 
receives general confirmation in the Semitic field from the ritualistic 
uncleannesses cited in the Old Testament and Babylonian texts.” 
The animistic conception to which tabu in woman is traceable also 
led to the deification of femininity in the person of the goddess Istar. 
Common to the Semitic peoples before their separation, she was the 
most universally worshiped of all Semitic divinities. Under the 
various names of Istar, Ashtart, Athtar, Atar, Ashtoreth, her cult is 
found in Babylonia, Assyria, Abyssinia, Syria, Palestine, Cypress, 
Malta, Sicily, and Carthage. The condition of her birth was a pas- 
toral and semi-agricultural life in which the ‘cultivation of the date 

1 Spencer and Gillen, The Central Australian Tribes. 


2 For tabus on women see R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Magic, 116 ff. 
3 George Aaron Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, 83. 
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palm played an important part.4 The earth and water as the source 
of life, the unique function of woman in agriculture, the presence of 
sex in the sacred date palm would ascribe practical values to the cult 
of such a goddess. Istar is the great mother of mankind, the source 
of fertility in the animal and vegetable world.’ Whether Istar was 
the first Semitic divinity, indicative of the institution of maternal 
kinship,° and whether the beginnings of Semitic religion were con- 
ceived by the Semites themselves to have been wrapped up with this 
instinct? are questions indirectly related to our problem. In any 
case the worship of the goddess testifies to the vital connection of 
woman with the primitive Semitic cultus. As the tutelary divinity of 
a city, the giver of prosperity and fertility, and the protectress against 
the demons of disease, Istar became also the champion against the 
enemy,® the goddess of war in Assyria. Many hymns have been 
recovered which appeal to the goddess for help in all these capacities 
and which voice some of the highest religious and ethical thoughts 
attained by the Babylonians.° 

Two facts may be stated with assurance concerning the cult of 
this goddess. ‘There is an undoubted connection of Istar with the 
“wailing for Tammuz” as shown in the Babylonian myth the 
“Descent of Istar.” Whatever the original significance of this 
ceremony may have been, it came to symbolize a wailing for the dying 
vegetation followed by a wild rejoicing for the reappearance of Tam- 
muz, symbolizing the awakening of vegetation to life in the spring. 
Prominent among the forms under which the joy manifested itself 
was probably a sale of chastity as reported by Herodotus and Lucian, 
the Syrian.*° The second well-attested fact is the presence of women 
attached to the temple. “The offering of the body in honor of the 
deity prevailed widely in northern Semitic religions. . . . . It was a 
religious act, accompanied by sacrifice (Hos. 4:13); the hire was 


4G. A. Barton, op. cit., 119. 
5 Morris Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
6 Barton, op. cit., 82, 84, 322. 7 Ibid., 106, 321. 


8 George F. Moore, Encyclopedia Biblica, art. ‘‘Ashtoreth’’; cf. Barton, op. cit., 
149. 
9 Jastrow, op. cil., p. 83. 


10 Herodotus, i, 199; Strabo, xvi, 745; Baruch 6:41 f.; Lucian, Dea Syria, 6. 
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sacred and brought into the treasury of the god (Deut. 23:19). 
The Code of Hammurabi indicates the existence of classes among 
these women as among the priests. Ninan was a priestess, living a 
chaste life in a convent, shielded as a lady from every breath of slander. 
Zirtu, the temple girl, may have been the kedeshah of the Old Testa- 
ment. The official position of the Nersega is unknown. The 
priestess had both commercial rights and the rights of inheritance, 
sharing in this the independent position of the legal wife. Entering 
the business world by means of her dowry (§§ 178, 179), she exercised 
great business activity as shown by the existence of documents extend- 
ing from the period of the later kings back to the time of Abil-Sin.*? 
In one case, her resources reached a total of 329 head of cattle.'s 
This freedom of achievement in the commercial and religious sphere 
is a unique characteristic of the Babylonian woman. Corruptions 
doubtless arose under the Greek influence, changing the character 
of Istar and bringing her devotees into disrepute. 

As the giver of oracles, woman plays an important part in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria’* as she did later in Greece. Prophetesses are 
mentioned in the texts of Gudea's and in connection with the oracles 
of Arbela.*° When divination was elaborated and systematized by 
the priests, woman’s connection therewith became unofficial and 
popular. This may have established a closer relation between woman 
as the possessor of a mysterious power and the demons of disease and 
misfortune. To her was assigned the evil réle of witch or sorceress 
frequently mentioned in magical incantation, the number surpassing 
that of the wizard or the sorcerer. The same might be said for the 
“wailing women” mentioned in the Gudean text as a priestly class 
but who later performed a popular service versus the ritualistic one 
done by the priest. All this points to the early exercise of the priestly 
function by the Babylonian women. 


11 G. F. Moore, Enc. Bib., art. “Idolatry.” 

12 Kohler and Peiser, Hammurabis Gesetz, II, 224 ff. 

13D, D. Luckenbill, ‘The Temple Documents in Cassite Period,” A.J.S.L., 
1907, XXIII, 302, 305, 316. 

14 Jastrow, op. cit., 660. 

18 Records of Past, new series, I, 42; II, 78. 


16 [bid., I, 129 f. 
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The actual exercise of the function of sacrifice by a woman has 
not been found. In consideration of the fact that the sacrifices 
recorded are public ceremonials for the welfare of the state or for the 
king as representative of the state, this is not surprising. A clay 
tablet from Nippur records the adoption of a girl by a woman in 
order that she might pour a libation over the woman’s body when 
dead. Definite offerings of vegetables, lambs, and libations were 
made to Istar and to other goddesses. 

Thus, woman was not regarded in Babylonia and Assyria as 
“excrescences or parasites upon the body politic ”’; on the contrary she 
was esteemed so vital to the prosperity and morale of the community 
that she became the center of an elaborate worship with offerings, 
oracles, and magical incantations. She was found in all the cultic 
positions but one; which exception may have been due to the public 
character of the act. . Then, as now, she kept the groupal religious 
consciousness aglow at the altar of the sanctuary. 

Turning from the Babylonian Semites to those in Palestine, we 
find the great Semitic goddess and her worship matters of common 
knowledge to Israel. The Old Testament records the fact that the 
Philistines had triumphantly deposited Saul’s armor in a “house of 
Ashtaroth” (I Sam. 31:10). It mentions Ashtaroth Karnaim (Gen. 
14:5) and Be’esterah (Josh. 21:27) of Bashan, cities probably named 
after the tutelary divinity. The Moabite Stone recounts how Mesha 
devoted the Israelite prisoners to Ashtar-Chemosh. Solomon built 
a sanctuary for the Phoenician Ashtoreth (I Kings 11:5, 33), destroyed 
three centuries later by Josiah (II Kings 23:13). The worship of 
Baal and Astarte by the side of Jehovah may have been implied 
by the international relations with Phoenicia, Moab, and Ammon 
(I Kings, chap. 11). The heathen gods and goddesses are popularly 
known in the seventh century as the Baal and Ashtaroth (Judg. 2:13; 
10:6; I Sam. 7:3, 4; 12:10). Jeremiah notes the worship of the 
queen of heaven among the Judeans (Jer. 7:18). Isaiah speaks of 
the “planting of Adonis” (Isa. 17:10 f.), Adonis being another name 
for the Babylonian Tammuz. Ezekiel pictures the “gate of the 
Lord’s house . . . . where, behold, there sat the women weeping 
for Tammuz” (Ezek. 8:14). Tamar wore the dress of a kedeshah 
(Gen. 38:21 ff.). The kedeshoth were connected with the worship of 
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Baal-peor (Num. 25:1-5; cf. Hos. 9:10). They infected the wor- 
ship of Jehovah (I Sam. 2:22; Exod. 38:8; Hos. 4:13, 18; Amos 
2:7), their gains swelled the revenues of the temple (Mic. 1:7; 
Deut. 23:19), and they became the object of special legislation in the 
Deuteronomic Code (Deut. 17:2-5; 22:5; 23:18). 

Not only was the Semitic mother-goddess and her cult popularly 
known and adopted in Israel, but the contagious religious zeal of the 
native women for the native cult enforced the point of many a pro- 
phetic warning. On this ground the Israelite youths are warned 
off from Canaanite lasses, lest marriage be a source of corruption 
in worship (Exod. 34:16; Deut. 7:4; Judg. 3:5f.; Josh. 23:12). 
Even the king was not exempt from this blighting influence: “ For it 
came to pass, when Solomon was old, that his wives turned away his 
heart after other gods” (I Kings 11:4). Ruth was a proselyte but 
cited as a great exception to the rule. The clever and religious 
Jezebel is anathematized because of her proselyting zeal in behali of 
a rival and debasing cult (I Kings 16:31 ff.; 18:4, 13, 19; 19:2; 
II Kings 9:22 f.). Her daughter Athaliah displayed the same unholy 
activity in Judea (II Kings 8:27; II Chron. 21:6; 22:2 f.; 24:7). 
Even the zeal of the Hebrew women for foreign cults is reflected in 
the Old Testament. Maacah, the queen-mother, was deposed by her 
son Asa, because she made “an abominable image for an Asherah,”’ 
perhaps an image of Istar (I Kings 15:13). Jeremiah berates the 
Hebrew women that “the children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire and the women knead the dough, to make cakes to 
the queen of heaven and to pour out drink-offerings unto other gods” 
(Jer. 7:18; 44:15-20), and that most shocking enormity of the 
Canaanite cult, causing the son and the daughter to pass through the 
fire of Molech, was practiced among the Israelites (Lev. 18:21; 
II Kings 16:3; 23:10; Jer. 7:31); whether in the presence of the 
mother as Plutarch relates of the Carthaginians cannot be ascer- 
tained.*7 Such incidental touches reveal the popular belief and 
practice versus the ecclesiastical and formal side of the cult. Here 
the women show that religious consciousness characteristic of them, 
a loyalty and self-surrender in worship, corrupt and mistaken though 
it be. 


17 Plutarch, De superstitione, chap. 13. 
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Is it possible that Israel estopped the natural outflow of religious 
interest in woman, that the Yahwe-cult and the Yahwe religion were 
in reality an affair of men, as Smend, Wellhausen, and Stade suggest ? 
Let us consider the evidence afforded in the Old Testament as to 
woman’s share: first, in the religious acts of the community; and 
second, in the official functions at the sanctuary. First, then, might 
a woman be a Nazarite? Women did make vows in early Israel 
as proven by Hannah who appeared as a responsible individual to 
make her vow at Shiloh, her husband disappearing completely into 
the background (I Sam. 1:11, 24f.). Vowing was an ordinary 
method of pleasing God and allowed the greatest variety both as to 
the extent of time covered by the vow and as to its content. A vow 
might imply services to be performed or certain abstinences to be 
practiced as exemplified in Jephthah’s vow and Saul’s tabu of food. 
To avoid domestic or social conflict, a right of veto over a woman’s 
vow was vested, in later times, in her father or husband. A widow 
or divorced woman, having a looser social connection, was exempted 
from this veto (Num., chap. 30). This plainly aimed at the social 
content of the vow and not at the right of utterance. In this respect, 
the cult knew no distinction between man and woman. That is, 
woman, per se, was competent to make vows as also the law concern- 
ing their redemption would indicate (Lev. 27:2 f.). The vow of a 
Nazarite was an especial kind of a vow,*® characteristic of the conse- 
cration of a person to the service of Yahwe.'® As a vow, it might be 
permanent or temporary. Samuel was consecrated to Yahwe Zebaoth 
at Shiloh (I Sam., chap. 1) and Samson was vowed to take vengeance 
upon the Philistines (Judg. 13:5). Both vows were taken for life. The 
Nazarite vow implied, also, certain tabus incident to the state of con- 
secration, the tabu of wine and every product of the vine, and defile- 
ment by contact with the dead. “From the moment of consecration, 
the hair was consecrated and inviolable.”?° At the termination of 
the vow, it was offered at the altar. It is possible that “the primitive 

18 Wellhausen, Heidenthums, II, 143; Smend, I, 153. 

19 \T3 and Arabic 33 both mean “to consecrate.” The Arabic has but one 
root; Hebrew and Syriac have two: "73 “to vow’ and "I"T3 “a consecrated person.” 
See W. R. Smith, Religion of Semites, II, 483. The Syriac ""T3 is applied to maidens 
consecrated to the service of Belthis. 

20 G. F. Moore, Judges, in loc. 
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content of the vow was the sacrifice of this consecrated hair.”? In 
the early period of the Old Testament, however, the vow of the Naza- 
rite implied some social service.??, In this sense, his consecration 
ranked with that of the prophet (Amos 2:11, 12). Especially was 
this true of the new significance given to the ""T2 and his tabus in 
the prophetic reaction against Canaanite civilization and Baalism. 
In post-exilic times, as the priest assumed more and more the rdéle 
of “the consecrated”’ in Israel, the vow of the Nazarite became an 
ascetic practice of temporary character to be performed by man or 
woman at any time’? (Num. 6:2 ff.). This law fixed in Judaism 
the duration of the vow as thirty days (cf. Acts 21:23). Was this 
application to woman an original variation with P, the author of 
Num., chap. 6? This is not an isolated question. It can be answered 
only in accordance with the method used by P in the formulation 
of other laws. In general it may be said that P strengthens old cus- 
toms into detailed law (cf. the ordeal, Num., chap. 5), and develops 
all ritualistic laws with greater elaboration and stringency.?* Thus 
he emphasizes the ascetic features of the Nazarite vow until it 
approaches the consecration of the highpriest (Num. 6:7; cf. Lev. 
21:1 f., 11 f.) and elaborates the offering at the termination of the 
vow (Num. 6:13 f.). Moreover, P cannot be accused of any special 
leaning toward woman. He excludes the women of the priestly 
families from sharing the meal of the most holy offerings (Lev. 6:18, 
29; 7:1, 6; Num. 18:9, 10), and places a lower estimation upon 
woman in general (Lev. 27:2 f.). In consideration of this exaltation 
of the cult and this growing depreciation of woman, there is every 
probability that the inclusion of “woman” (Num. 6:1) is due to the 
fact that she actually did take upon herself the vow of the Nazarite 
in the early period of the Old Testament. This is corroborated by 
her right ot making vows in general and by her right to become, like 
man, a consecrated devotee at the sanctuary. If, then, she might bea 
Nazarite, she might also complete her vow by the performance of the 
ritualistic acts prescribed at the termination of the vow, including 


at [bid. 
22 Cf. Smend, Consecration in War, 154. 
23 Baentsch, Commentary on Numbers, 6. 


24 See Carpenter and Battersly, The Hexateuch. 
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the cutting of the hair.?5 Nay! according to Hubert and Mauss” 
she must present the prescribed offerings, since release from sanctity 
is conferred through sacrifice, making a return to profane life safe and 
possible (Num. 6:19, 20). 

The prophet in Israel was one of the earliest manifestations of the 
spirit of Yahwe, more continuous than that of the hero, more personal 
than that of the priest.?7_ Woman appears as a prophetess in the va- 
rious stages marked in the development of this religious phenomenon. ”® 
At the very birth of Yahwism, Miriam stood by the side of Moses 
and Aaron. The Elohistic writer calls her a prophet (Exod. 15:20). 
She led the dance of the women in the celebration of victory over 
the Egyptians (Exod., chap. 15), and she led the rebellion against 
Moses on account of the Cushite woman, his wife (Num. 12:1-5). 
This rebellion is ascribed by a later writer to a desire for equal pro- 
phetic rank with Moses and is used by him to differentiate between 
the earlier and the later prophets.?2 Moses’ superior gift is that of 
direct inspiration from Yahwe as opposed to the cruder methods and 
phases of inspiration used by the earlier seer. Miriam was a proph- 
etess of the earlier, cruder type. As such she was nearer the period 
when the functions of seer and priest were represented in the same 
individual as was done in Samuel.3° Furthermore, if Hommel’s 
contention be admitted, that the Minaéean Lavi’u and Lawi’at are 
identical with the Hebrew Levi, it is possible that a priestess existed 
in ancient times in Israel.3* This may be the key to the significance 
of Miriam as the “sister” of Aaron and Moses (Exod. 15:20), 
a descendant of Levi (Num. 26:59; I Chron. 6:3), associated with 


25 The men of this period probably wore the long hair and beards characteristic 
of the portraits of the monuments (II Sam. 14:26; cf. Ezek. 44:20); the polling of 
a man’s hair would thus be equivalent to the cutting of a woman’s. A Buddhist 
priestess shaves her hair just as the Buddhist priests shave theirs and as the Catholic 
sisters do today. . 

26H. Hubert and M. Mauss, Mélanges d’histoire des religions, 78. 

27 Smend, op. cit., I, 79. 

28 Max Lohr, Die Stellung des Weibes zu Yahwe-Cult und Religion, 40. 

29 Baentsch, op. cit., 12. 

30°], J. Peritz, ‘Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,”’ J.B.L. (1898), 144. 

31 Hommel, Aujs. u. Abhdl. (1897), 30 f.; T. Engert, Ehe- u. Familienrecht der 
Hebréer, 11. 
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Aaron in holy service at the tent of meeting (Num. 12:1, 2; 20: 
1).3? At any rate, she did advance the cause of Yahwism through 
her religious gifts and her service is recorded by her place in tradition 
(Micah 6:4). 

A second representative of the primitive seer is Deborah (Judg., 
chap. 4). Impelled by the spirit of Yahwe, she fired her countrymen 
with the same enthusiam for Yahwe and for battle, promising victory 
in his name. Professor Moore compares her to the German Veleda, 
and to Joan of Arc. She entered the field with the soldiers and 
gave the war-cry, signaling the beginning of the conflict (4:14).33 
Smend says: “It is not an inconsequential fact that a woman killed 
Sisera, thereby completing the victory.” In tradition she is connected 
with the palm tree between Ramah and Bethel, where she spake 
judgment for the children of Israel (4:4, 5). This tradition may go 
back to some relation borne by Deborah to the oracle or to oracle- 
giving. 

As Miriam contributed to the beginnings of Yahwism so Huldah, 
the prophetess, was an influential factor at a time of religious crisis 
and excitement. The point at issue was the cultus and the disestab- 
lishment of the local sanctuaries. The king requiring confirmation 
of the newly discovered law-book sends a priest and a committee 
of honorable government officials “to inquire of Yahwe.”’ They 
come to Huldah, whose words of wisdom confirm the book and assure 
the religious development of the future (II Kings 22:12 ff.). Huldah’s 
answer has all the earmarks of the prophet as opposed to the earlier 
seer. ‘‘It performs an objective service for the national religion and 
the national god and, like later prophecy, it foretells the subjection 
of Israel.’’34 

The prophetess reappears during the time of Ezekiel as the care- 
taker of souls, whether in Jersualem or in the Exile or in both places 
is not very clear (Ezek. 13:17-23). Smend names this as out of 
the later forms of prophecy. Again Noadja, known only by name, 
is an opponent of Nehemiah (Neh. 6:14) in the establishment of the 
new colony at Jerusalem. Thus there is: a continuous chain of 

32 [bid. 

33 Moore, Judges, in loc. 


34 Smend, op. cit., 79, 81. 
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prophetesses from the very beginning of Yahwism to the reorganiza- 
tion of its religious life on the old site, with expectation of a future 
outpouring of the spirit upon the daughters and handmaidens of 
Israel (Joel. 2:28 f.).35 As bona fide prophets, Miriam, Deborah, 
and Huldah did carry forward the cause of Yahwism in Israel. 
They achieved an objective result recognizable in the community and 
engraven upon conservative tradition. Perhaps these prophetesses 
may have been more prominent in history than tradition was 
allowed to represent in an age characterized by man’s dominance 
over women.°° 

But it may be said, woman might be capable of all these services 
and yet have no right to participate directly in the cult. In the early 
Canaanite period, the daughters of Shiloh danced in the vintage 
festival to Yahwe (Judg. 21:19, 21, 23). Miriam and the daughter 
of Jephthah danced at the celebration of victory (Judg. 11:34; Exod. 
15:20; I Sam. 18:6; cf. II Sam. 1:20), and the women of Israel 
danced at the religious festivities around Aaron’s golden calf (Exod. 
32:19; cf. Song of Songs 6:13). They were included in the festivals 
of the new moon and sabbaths (II Kings 4:23) as they were included 
in the rest upon the sabbath day (Exod. 34:21; cf. 20:10 f.; Deut. 
5:14f.) and as they were included among “the households”’ cele- 
brating the Passover (Exod. 12:3, 4). The ancient law regulating 
the three agricultural feasts says: ‘Three times in the year shall all 
thy males appear before the Lord God, the God of Israel” (Exod. 
34:23; 23:17; Deut.16:16). Does this really exclude a woman from 
the feasts or is it a law, unfitted by its categorical form to apply to 
woman? It is manifest that attendance at the annual feasts must 
yield in woman’s case to certain domestic duties and ritualistic tabus 
imperative upon her (Exod. 19:15; I Sam. 21:5 f.; II Sam. 11:11 f.; 
Lev. 12; 1-5; 15:19f.; and Ezek. 36:17). For this reason the wife 
and mother were not listed with the daughter and the maidservant 
obligated by the Deuteronomist to keep these feasts (12:12, 18; 
16:11, 14). In practice, woman freely attended as her responsi- 
bilities permitted, as shown by the classic example of Hannah (I 
Sam. 1:3 ff., 19, 22). Women are seen, also, at various kinds of 


35 Lohr, op. cit., 41. 36 So Smend on Miriam, of. cit., go. 
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religious festivals; at the removal of the ark to Jerusalem (II Sam. 
6:19), at the offering upon the high places (Hos. 4:13; Jer. 31:4, 133 
Lam. 1:4), at the daily evening sacrifice in the temple (Ezra 10:1), 
at the dedication of the walls (Neh. 12:43), and at the mourning for 
the dead (Jer. 16:6-8; 9:17; Zech. 12:11 f.). She was a participant 
in the sacrificial meal during the early period of Israel (I Sam. 1:4, 5; 
II Sam. 6:19; I Chron. 16:3) and at the later time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Neh. 12:43). The women of the priestly household ate of 
the holy sacrifice; forbidden, as it was, to outsiders and hedged about 
by severe ritualistic restrictions (Lev. 10:12—15; 22:1-16; Num. 18:18, 
19). That woman was not a mere idle spectator but that she, herself, 
presented sacrifices to Yahwe is evidenced by the share in the offering 
of Manoah taken by his wife, a share more important than that of an 
idle spectator of the household (Judg. 13:15-23; cf. I Sam. 2:19). 
The prophet Jeremiah rebukes the women of his day, not for assuming 
the prerogative of men in sacrificing, but for sacrificing “unto other 
gods.”’37 Direct testimony to the sacrifices of woman is recorded in 
those made for purification (Lev. 12, 15:19-33; cf. Lev. 3:2; Ezek. 
36:17). Moreover women consulted the oracle (Gen. 25:22 f.), 
were the subjects of theophanies (Gen. 3:13 ff.; 16:8 ff.; 18:9 f., 15; 
21:17 ff.; Judg. 13:3 ff.), and performed oracular functions as 
familiar spirits or witches (I Sam. 28; Ezek. 13:17 ff.). The Deu- 
teronomist makes woman responsible with man for the observance 
of “all the words of this law” (Deut. 29:10 ff.; 31:12; Jos. 8:35; 
cf. Neh. 8:2 f.; 10:29 f.) and she is obligated to keep herself from the 
worship of other gods under the same severe penalties (Deut. 13:7; 
17:2, 5; Lev. 20:27; II Chron. 15:13; esp. Deut. 29:10 ff.). 

Dr. Eduard Meyer, in his recent visit to our country, described 
some documents in the Berlin Museum taken from the ruins of a 
Jewish settlement at Elephantine, near Assuan, Egypt. One of these 
papyri records the names of members of the community, both men 
and women, who paid 70 cents each to the temple. This sum was 
divided into three parts: one-third went to 7", one third went to 
OLN, and one third went to N29. This document, coming from 
either the fourth or fifth century B.c., testifies to the worship by Jews 
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of a goddess Anath even so late as the Exile and also testifies to 
the payment of the temple tax by women.** 

But one may ask: Why, then, the emphasis upon the male animal 
in the sacrificial offerings ? Why does circumcision play so important 
a part as a sign of the covenant with Yahwe? Why is the first-born 
son sacred to Yahwe? These questions must be answered in the 
light of the development of the Jewish ritual. The cow was offered 
in sacrifice by Abraham, by Samuel, and by David (Gen. 15:9; 
I Sam. 6:14; 16:2). The ashes of the red cow were used as a 
means of purification (Num., chap. 19); and it cost a city a cow to 
insure it against blood revenge in case a corpse was found within its 
borders (Deut., chap. 21). On the other hand, a male lamb was 
slain at the Passover, and a male for the burnt-offering (Lev. 1: 
3, 10; 22:19; Num. 7:15; II Sam. 24:22; II Chron. 29:32; Ezek. 
46:4). The trespass offering was usually a ram (Lev. 5:15 f.; 6:6; 
19:21 f.; Num. 5:8; Ezra 10:19). The sin-offering varies with 
the importance of the ceremony, being a bullock for an anointed 
priest or for the nation, a he-goat for a prince or ruler, and a female 
for a private individual (Lev. 4:3-32; 5:6; Num. 6:14). The 
peace-offering, however, might be either a male or a female (Lev. 
3:1, 6; Mal. 1:14). Thus the female offering is not forbidden and 
is found at every stage of ritualistic development, yet it is superseded 
in the more important and public ceremonies by the male. The 
motive for this change cannot be found in the herdsman’s calling. 
It is due rather to the gradual change in the public attitude toward 
the sex. Circumcision won an entirely different meaning in Israel 
after the Exile. In spite of the fact that it was a tribal custom 
practiced from primitive times, slight religious significance was given 
it until that period. Then it became a symbol of separation from 
other religious communities and a mark of special ritualistic rank.3° 

Ancestor-worship has been regarded by certain eminent scholars 
as an important factor in the development of family solidarity among 


38 In the colony of Assuan, ‘“‘woman is practically on an equality with man in 
buying, selling, and transmitting property. This consideration for woman is far in 
advance of anything contemplated by the Old Testament. It is significant of the 
susceptibility of the Jews to environment.””—J. M. P. Smith in Biblical World, XXXI, 
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the Israelites. For this reason, the rights of the first-born son to 
become the heir of his father as ruler over his brethern, owner of the 
community property, priest, judge, and blood-avenger are simply an 
extension of the duty of the first-born son to perform the ancestral 
rites for the dead. For this reason, also, the passionate longing for a 
son finds its ready explanation. It is the natural desire for remem- 
brance after death intensified by the activities and feeling incident to 
a long-established cultus. Hence the first-born son holds a peculiarly 
sacred position in the cult and woman is excluded as incompetent. 
Now this is not the place to discuss the existence of ancestor- 
worship in Israel. We would reverse the process and say that the 
solidarity of the family connects up closely with the practical problems 
of life incident to their environment on the Arabian steppes and that 
this practical life determined their conceptions. The same social 
influences which formed the patriarchal community also developed the 
rights of the first-born. The two are the product of the same environ- 
ment. Among the hill tribes of India, where the enlarged family to 
the number of some fifty or seventy-five persons live under the same 
roof, the rule of the eldest brother is protected by customs grown from 
the environment that developed the community form of life. The 
right of the first-born probably goes back to a magical relationship 
existent between the father and his first-born. ‘Reuben, thou art 
my first-born, my might and the beginning of my strength” (Gen. 
49:3). This material, mysterious, easily recognizable strength is 
the “blessing” which works magically for its possessor and which 
contains rooted within itself the tabu of the first-born, his sacredness 
to Yahwe. The old law reads, “Sanctify unto me all the first-born, 
whatsoever openeth the womb among the children of Israel, both 
of men and beast: it is mine’? (Exod. 13:2). Whether this feeling 
ever characterized the first-born regardless of sex, it is impossible to 
say (Ezek. 20:26; cf. Jer. 7:31). Too dangerous for common life, 
the first-born was given to Yahwe to be redeemed or to gain a sub- 
stitution in later times by the consecration of the Levite (Num. 8:18). 
But they who believe in ancestor-worship find. evidence of its existence 
in the Levirate marriage. This is ascribing great significance to a 
form of adoption explicable upon simpler grounds. The Levirate 
marriage sets forth the solidarity of the family under the rule of the 
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eldest. It could only exist among brothers living together when the 
marriage tie but not the family bond had been broken. In its oldest 
form, it is the right of the heir to the wife of the testator without the 
payment of a bride-price. Tamar still belongs under the jurisdic- 
tion of Judah although at the.time of the incident she seems to have 
been with her own people. A feeling that the childless dead had a 
proxy right in the widow might have given rise to the duty of the first- 
born son to continue the name of the dead. This feeling would be 
reinforced among a people given to war, by the importance of con- 
tinuing every branch of the family tree. When, under the changed 
conditions of life, the enlarged family ceased to exist, the custom 
lapsed (Deut. 25:7 ff.) and was finally forbidden by law (Lev. 20: 21).4° 
To disqualify woman for participation in the Yahwe-cult on the ground 
that the inheritance of the first-born developed out of ancestor-worship 
is to disregard the practices of Yahwism for an unproven theory con- 
cerning its origin. 

Ideas and laws, social usages and religious practices are the prod- 
uct of the national life and are only intelligible in connection there- 
with. In harmony with the animistic conception of woman, a god- 
dess became an object of worship in Israel and woman served at the 
sanctuary (Exod. 38:8; I Sam. 2:22). During the prophetic 
period, the problems of life which pressed hardest upon the nation 
were no longer those connected with an animistic view of nature. 
The problems vital for national life then became those touching 
commercial and social conduct. The impassioned words of Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah ring with the enthusiasm of new values 
and the claim of new spiritual and fundamental necessities. A pro- 
phetic movement for the purification of Yahwe-worship began, 
directed particularly against the Baal and Ashtaroth and the kedeshah 
serving at the sanctuaries. It was a movement in the interest of public 
morality. But it reacted against woman, sweeping away her last 
independent stand and possibility of a career. The Babylonian 
woman was a factor in the business life of the community and wielded 
a great religious influence. But in Judaism appears the mental 
attitude consequent upon the long years of social and _ practical 
dependence of woman. She is removed by the Levitical law from 


4° For a full discussion, see Sigismund Rasch, Hebrdische Familienrecht, 39. 
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the temple choruses (Neh. 7:67; Ezra 2:65). She can no longer eat 
the “most holy offering” (Lev. 6:18, 29; 7:6); and “a court of the 
women” is established in Herod’s temple. The Mishna forbids 
woman the reading of the Shema and the right to lay her hand upon 
the sacred offering. This attitude of mind toward woman culminates 
in her moral and intellectual depreciation. She was considered 
naturally more vicious, more addicted to envy, discontent, evil- 
speaking, and wantonness, than man. Especially severe in their 
criticisms are the later canonical and apocryphal writers, the author 
of Proverbs, the preacher, and Jesus Sirach. 

Thus by means of his mastery over woman within the domestic, 
the social, and the economic environments, man made the church 
also his own domain. The whole Jewish world then belonged to 
man, woman was expelled therefrom, without rights, duties, or possi- 
bility of achievement. This was a religious reaction characteristic of 
Judaism and not found in the earlier Israelite period. It was a 
reaction under which woman suffered until a new impulse to her 
valuation was given by Grecian civilization and thought. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD" 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
The University of Chicago 


So elaborate and persistent has been the study of the term “king- 
dom of God (or heaven)” during the past few years that we may be 
said to be reaching the limit of our positive knowledge concerning 
the history of the concept which it expresses. There is and probably 
will continue to be a different emphasis laid by different interpreters 
upon different aspects of its meaning, but it cannot be far from 
accurate to say that all available material that has come over from 
the New Testament times has been used in this investigation. It is 
possible now to shape up the results of the study with some accuracy, 
although as has been intimated, such a summary is certain to be 
marked by the personal equation of the summarizer. 

First of all it is necessary to distinguish between the study of a 
word and that of an elaborated concept of which the word expresses 
only one phase. Philology and word-study must here be supple- 
mented by the general study of the social mind as it shaped the hopes 
of the time of Christ. In such a study it becomes at once evident that 
the idea of God’s rule over mankind never ceased to be a political 
conception. God’s sovereignty was to be embodied in his kingdom, 
and this kingdom was to be composed of Jews. The courage, one 
might almost say the audacity, of such expectation becomes all the 
more marked when one recalls that the Jews never were a world- 
power, and that the moments of most intense hope for imperial sway 
were moments of the deepest oppression. Deutero-Isaiah, the 
Enoch literature, the Psalms of Solomon, the apocalypses of the 
first Christian century were all the outgrowth of supreme national 
misery. This confidence of the Jews in their glorious future is what 
is commonly called the Messianic Hope, but the idea of the personal 
Messiah who had been empowered to perform this work of natural 


t This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for June 
12, 19, 26, July 3 and 10, 
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salvation was not always present in the hope. The fundamental 
conception was that Jehovah, the God of the Jews, as the only true 
God, must inevitably triumph over his enemies and bring to triumph 
over its enemies the one people who thoroughly served him. It 
makes small difference that the term “kingdom of God” almost never 
appears in the pre-Christian writings of Judaism; the concept of the 
rule of Jehovah first over a re-established Jewish nation, and then 
through it over all the world, was the inspiration of an entire people. 

Such a world-wide triumph of God and of God’s people the 
Pharisees ceased to expect from the ordinary processes of statecraft. 
They looked for a miracle and in proportion as miracle seemed the 
only means of fulfilling their hope did their conception of the kingdom 
of God grow more transcendental. True, it never became identical 
with what Christians have called heaven, but it was increasingly 
believed to possess supernatural elements. It was not to be estab- 
lished by war, but by the word of the mouth of the Christ. 

In studying the teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom of God 
everything depends upon remembering that he seized upon this con- 
ception of his people. He no more invented the fundamental content 
of the term than he invented the term itself. What he did do was to 
start with the expectation of the kingdom which God would establish 
in the future and show both its true nature and the prerequisites for 
its membership. The group of passages which are to be studied by 
the Sunday schools during the month of June are characteristic 
examples of his teaching as regards both method and content. 


I. THE EXTENSION OF THE BLESSINGS OF THE KINGDOM TO 
GENTILES: MATT., CHAP. 15 


Did Jesus originally expect that others than Jews would become 
members of the kingdom of God? Any answer to this question must 
be by implication rather than from expressed statement. Jesus 
nowhere says explicitly that he would continue the ethnic expectation 
of his people, yet, because of our inability to locate with chronological 
precision the times in which his various sayings were uttered, it has 
of late been discussed as to whether there might not have been in his 
mind a development from the ethnic to the universal conception. The 
first interpretation of his words would seem to indicate that he ex pected 
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his first followers to come from Jews, and that, as appears in his direc- 
tions to the Twelve, he expected that their first mission would be to 
them. The exclusion of gentiles and Samaritans from their mission can 
be explained, however, as a practical expedient. At the time the 
disciples first went on their preaching tour they certainly lacked any 
catholic conception of the extent of the gospel, and further than that, 
the Jews offered the nearest and the logical point of contact. Accord- 
ing to the Synoptics, also, Jesus at the start limited his own activities 
to his own people. There came a time, however, when circumstances 
forced him to face the problem of the extension of his work to gentiles. 
And this it is possible for us to locate with accuracy. 

After his rejection by the Pharisees and the leaders of his people, 
and particularly after the conspiracy to put him out of the way, he 
found himself forced to leave Galilee and go out into the gentile 
territory to the north and west. It is hardly to be questioned that 
in this journey he was primarily interested in withdrawing his 
disciples from the antagonism and controversies which his success in 
Galilee had engendered in order that he might teach them more fully. 
But Syrophoenicia abounded with Jews and his fame had extended 
to them and through them to the gentiles. As Mark graphically 
states, he could not be hid (Mark 7:24). It was on this journey that 
the problem of his relations to the non-Jewish world reached a crisis. 
The occasion was a woman’s wit and a mother’s love. 

In the episode there are several points worthy of special attention. 
In the first place we see Jesus facing the question as to the practi- 
cability of extending his mission at that moment beyond the Jews. 
With the request of the Canaanitish woman that he should cure her 
daughter Jesus for the first time actually faced this issue. The account 
in Matthew is more vivid than that in Mark for it represents the 
woman as attributing to Jesus the messianic title, “the Son of David.”’ 
This, however, is only one of the variations in the accounts in the 
first and second gospels. So different are these accounts that it is 
difficult to believe that the Matthew form is a rewriting of Mark’s. 
It seems more like an independent account of the same event. But 
in both gospels there are the same elements of fact. Matthew par- 
ticularly emphasizes Jesus’ first refusal to work the cure in the state- 
ment, “I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 
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The eloquent plea of the woman: “Lord, help me,’’ however, 
brought to bear upon him the supreme motive of his life. The 
reply of the woman relative to the right of dogs to have at least the 
crumbs which fall from the family table gave the occasion. It was 
not a case of being bettered in repartee by the woman, unique as this 
is in the life of Jesus, which led to his helping her. It was rather the 
appeal of love. His mission up to that moment had been wisely 
limited to the Jews, and, according to John, to Samaritans, but here 
was the woman actually before him pleading for help which the 
spirit of love could not forbear giving. The method yielded to the 
aim of his life, and he cured the woman’s daughter. 

The significance of this act on the part of Jesus is to be still further 
appreciated from Matt. 15:29-31, as compared with Mark 7: 31-37. 
After leaving Syrophoenicia he passed around to the north of the Sea 
of Galilee, then over to Decapolis, where he healed many persons. 
The significance of this account seems to be pointed out in Matt. 
15:31, “They glorified the God of Israel.’”’ The simplest interpreta- 
tion of this unusual phrase would seem to be that the gentiles of 
Decapolis, seeing the gracious work of the Jew, attributed praise to 
the God of the Jews. If this be a fair interpretation of the passage 
it would seem hardly too much to say that in his meeting with the 
gentile woman of Syrophoenicia Jesus saw an opportunity to disclose 
his realization of the universality of his ministry or at least of the 
timeliness of such a wide mission, for from that time he devoted 
himself with less reserve to the preaching of the kingdom as a blessing 
intended for men of all nationalities. 


II. THE KINGDOM OF GOD AS SET FORTH IN PARABLES 


The thirteenth chapter of Matthew contains a group of parables 
dealing with the different aspects of the kingdom. The topics they 
treat might be stated in the following fashion: 

I. 13:1-9: Explanation of the fact that different results come 
from the preaching of the gospel. 

2. Vss. 24-30: The ultimate triumph of the kingdom over all 
opposing forces. 

3. Vss. 31-33: The magnificent completion of the kingdom 
despite the small beginnings of its announcement. 
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4. Vss. 44-46: The supreme value of the kingdom as a justi- 
fication of sacrifice in its behalf. 

5. Vss. 47-50: The separation of those who are true members of 
the kingdom from those who have joined it hypocritically. 

This collection of parables is all the more remarkable because 
in two cases Jesus attached to them his own interpretation. The 
student is thus able to discover Jesus’ own conception of what a 
parable taught and also to discover in his interpretation a general 
principle which can be extended to other parables. This general 
principle very simple; namely: Interpret only such elements of an 
illustration or parable as actually contribute to the understanding 
of a dominant analogy which is set forth by the story itself. 

1. The parable of the Sower.—In this exquisite little illustration . 
Jesus seizes upon the obvious fact that the same seed sown in different 
sorts of soil produces different harvests. And this is the only lesson 
which Jesus would have the parable illustrate. Yet in order to make 
this lesson plain there are certain subsidiary lessons which explain 
why the preaching of the gospel has different results among different 
people and these subsidiary lessons are carried in the subsidiary and 
contributing elements of the story. One might, indeed, throw the 
lesson of the parable into a series of formal analogies: as seed sown 
on hard, beaten ground brings forth no harvest, so the word of the 
Kingdom has no effect upon the minds that give it no attention; as 
seed sown on thin soil over ledge soon springs up and just as soon 
withers because of lack of soil, so certain persons hear the word of 
the Kingdom and immediately respond, but the same over-quick 
reaction leads them to abandon the word when persecution arises; 
as seed sown in ground which is good but already preoccupied by 
thorns springs up but fails to come to fruitage because it is choked 
out by thorns, so the gospel in strong lives springs up but fails of real 
results because those lives are engrossed in business or other worldly 
concerns; and finally, as seed sown on good soil brings harvest but yet 
in some sort of proportion to the character of the soil, so the gospel in 
hearts that are ready to receive and follow it produce results although 
not always in the same measure. 

Such teaching as this comes with real comfort to the Christian 
worker who has done his best and yet sees few results. It is as if 
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Jesus said to such a person, Do not be discouraged, much more do not 
abandon the gospel. It is not the fault of the word, bui of the lives to 
whom the word comes. If the proper attention is given the gospel its 
results come inevitably, but such results cannot come when it is made 
secondary to any other interest or is in any other way treated indif- 
ferently or lightly. 

2. The parable oj Delayed Judgment (Matt. 13:24-30; 36-43).— 
The parable of the Wheat and the Tares is interpreted by Jesus. 
Here again one sees the economy in interpretation. The parable 
touches one of the most disturbing features of life, and its problem 
can be stated very simply: Shall the members of the kingdom under- 
take the violent punishment of the enemies of the kingdom? The 
parable, like some of the others of Jesus’ is not from a literary point of 
view academically self-consistent. We should expect the children 
of the kingdom, or the good wheat, themselves to undertake the 
elimination of the tares, or evil men and institutions. But for Jesus 
to treat the matter in such fashion would have been to transform the 
parable into something like a fable. He keeps the essential issue 
before his disciples but prefers reality to absolutely literal consistency. 
The teaching of this parable is very simple. It is not centered upon 
any incidental matter like the similarity of the tares and the wheat, 
nor does it primarily emphasize the danger of injuring the wheat while 
pulling up the tares, important as that may be. The really significant 
teaching of the parable is that the desire to eliminate the enemies 
of the kingdom of God is to await the end of the age when God will 
himself establish his great assize and destroy whatever is hostile to his 
kingdom. 

As regards such teaching so little pleasing to impatient Christians 
and at first glance so hostile to social reform, it must be said that 
Jesus was probably not thinking of social reform in the ordinary 
sense of the word. ‘The question of the right of government to handle 
criminals and to punish those who in any way injure society was not 
in his mind. The real purpose of the parable is the inhibition of 
persecution. It is so easy for spiritual people to use unspiritual means 
for the establishment of truth that Jesus warned them to leave the 
punishment of the enemies of the kingdom to God himself. That 
punishment, he assured his disciples, is inevitable, although postponed, 
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and it will be one in which the relative position of the members of the 
kingdom and their enemies will be abundantly exhibited. In a 
certain sense the parable is a projection of Jesus’ so-called teaching 
as to non-resistance, with the additional note of trust in the inevitable 
triumph of the righteous. 

3. The limitless growth of the kingdom (Matt. 13:31~-33).—Two 
beautiful parables are used by Jesus to set forth the thrilling fact that 
however small the kingdom might be in its inception, its triumph was 
to be limitless. Though in its beginning it was as small among 
organizations as the mustard seed was among all other seeds yet its 
end would be one of proportionate growth. This seems to be the 
simple trust enforced by this parable. Commentators have some- 
times discovered truth of another sort in its sentences, even going so 
far as to describe the birds that nested on its branches as heretics. 
This, however, is obviously fanciful. It is useless to attempt any 
interpretation of the details of the parable beyond its great central 
thought of tremendous growth. 

Similarly in the case of the yeast: the thought is still that the 
kingdom, although it has small beginnings, is to have a great ending, 
although the idea of the growth by transformation is, naturally, 
suggested by the yeast. The entire mass of meal was to be affected 
by the leaven. But it is unwise to push this conception exegetically. 
It is, of course, true that Christian men and women are to transform 
society, and in that sense it is, of course, true that the kingdom of 
God is to transform society. But it is difficult to show that Jesus 
conceived of the kingdom as anything other than an ultimate reality 
that God was to introduce. It would be possible to give the proper 
emphasis to the conception of development if we interpreted the 
parable as referring not so much to the kingdom itself as to the 
“word” of the kingdom. Although the response to it was at the start 
very small, yet so capable is the gospel of transforming mankind that 
ultimately the entire social order would become filled with its prin- 
ciples. This great hope would find its fullest completion in the com- 
ing of the kingdom, but until it came, men under the influence of the 
gospel would come increasingly to do God’s will on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

4. The supreme value oj the kingdom (Matt. 13:44-46).—In these 
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two parables Jesus turns from agriculture to trading. In them he 
sets forth his philosophy of self-sacrifice. And this philosophy is 
simple and profound: It is wise and advantageous to sacrifice a 
poorer good for a supreme good. Jesus does not here argue that the 
kingdom is supreme; he assumes that and illustrates the degree of its 
supremacy. In both parables the emphasis is upon the thought that 
a man in trading gave up everything that he had in order to get a 
single article of supreme value. Thus the man who found the treas- 
ure hid in the field sold all that he had to buy the field with his 
treasure; the merchant who was seeking goodly pearls sold all that 
he had to buy the most perfect pearl he had ever seen. The wisdom 
of making such a bargain by which one gets something worth more 
than that which he gives up is the only point that ought to be pressed 
in these two parables. Incidentally, of course, it is true that in one 
case a man stumbles upon a treasure unexpectedly and in the other 
he found it after he searched for it. But such differences are merely 
the clothing of the teaching. 

Regarding this group of teaching as something of a unit, we find 
that Jesus conceives of the blessing of the kingdom of God as not 
limited to the Jew; that the progress of the gospel is determined by 
the conditions under which and to whom it is preached; that there 
was none the less an unenviable distinction between those who 
accepted his principles and those who rejected them, and that this 
distinction will be made by God himself. Then as if to encourage 
his disciples he asserted that the slow progress of the gospel is no 
argument against its ultimate supreme good in all human experience. 

As if to clarify still further his position, Jesus gives the parable 
of the fish-net. In this parable, as it were, he shows that the mere 
formal inclusion in the midst of the community of those who await the 
kingdom is no guarantee of enjoying the blessings of the kingdom. 
Just as the worthless fishes which have been drawn up in the great 
seine are picked up and thrown away, so the worthless members of 
the Christian community are to be similarly removed. It is a parable 
of warning against hypocrisy and self-complacency, and as such 
protected Jesus from the charge of excessive optimism. 
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The Old Testament among Semitic Religions. By GrorGE 
Ricker Berry. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 
IgI0. 215 pages. $1.00 net. 

Dr. Berry undertakes to determine ‘‘What features of the religious 
teachings or theology of the Old Testament are to be considered common 
to the Hebrews and some other nation or nations, and what features are 
distinctive.” The task has some difficulties. Brief generalizations are 
always open to criticism, and Dr. Berry will receive some that he might 
have avoided. The scholar hardly needs such a comparative summary, 
and the “‘man in the street” might have been kept a little more in mind. 
The task is hampered, as the author recognizes, by the fragmentary char- 
acter of our knowledge and the provisional nature of many conclusions, 
though he does not anticipate much radical alteration of them through 
increase of knowledge. But as we are just beginning to get hold of some 
types of literature (e.g., the prophetic) bulking largely in the Old Testament 
but descried hitherto but doubtfully on the literary horizon, so far as the 
remains of other Semitic peoples are concerned, modifications of view 
may be larger than now expected. ‘‘The man in the street” needs to be 
told that the comparison instituted is not a comparison between the whole 
genius and tendency of various peoples, but is a comparison of an anthology 
of protest, or radicalism, in one people, with the fragments of popular or 
conservative daily scribblings of others. The ‘‘man in the street” is in 
danger of being left with the impression also that many common Semitic 
usages condemned after a time by a few great Hebrew voices had no prom- 
inent place among the Hebrew people: for he is given to thinking of Old 
Testament sentiments as expressing the general intellectual and moral level 
of the primitive Hebrew. Further, the systematizing habits of the modern 
scholar present summaries that make the ‘‘man in the street” think of 
ancient Semites as possessing fairly well systematized theologies and phi- 
losophies: while the scholar knows that one cannot even use “‘the theology 
of the Old Testament” as an accurately descriptive expression. 

Dr. Berry considers the views expressed upon “‘ Divine Beings,” “‘ Man,” 
and the ‘‘Future Life.” The first topic is that likely to provoke most 
varying views. Recognizing animism as the earliest stage of Semitic 
religions, and the astral character of much of their development he excepts 
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tersely the religion of the Old Testament, a statement a little too brief 
and sweeping for those who think of final Judaic views as identical with 
Hebrew popular opinion. Considering nature gods, Dr. Berry does not 
find any particular type of natural phenomena prominently characteristic 
of the theophanies of the Old Testament. Most scholars will hardly accept 
this. Monotheism he finds dominantly characteristic of Hebrew thought 
—vaguely suggested in a few speculative tendencies elsewhere. But 
can we account for the rapid proselytism of the dispersion epoch without 
recognizing a much larger monotheistic tendency than our fragments 
of conservative Semitic literature reveal? The struggle over sacred cities 
and their rights in Assyria indicate very powerful voices of protest there, 
though we have not yet their literature. I think we shall one day recog- 
nize a greater approximation to the Hebrew level at that point than we 
now do. Proselytizing indicates that a select few of all peoples reached 
Jewish monotheism by varying routes and the Hebrew prophets assert 
that only a select few of their own people did so. Dr. Berry wisely remarks 
that mere monotheism does not give superiority to a religion: and he is 
correct in deciding that the evidence is against the theory of a widespread 
primitive Semitic monotheism, and that Semitic deities do not show any 
clearly defined spiritual character. He thinks that centralization of wor- 
ship expressed the religious unity of the nation, rather than localization 
of Yahweh: a sharp contrast to other peoples. Possibly he does not 
estimate so seriously as some the fanatical confidence in the inviolability 
of Jerusalem. Eternity, omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence 
are predicated of Yahweh, though not in formal theological statement. 
This emphasizes, of course, final conceptions rather than early popular 
crudities. The ceremonial idea of his holiness Dr. Berry recognizes to 
bulk largely at first: but ethical completeness is the distinctive feature of 
Old Testament teaching concerning him. 

Regarding man, Dr. Berry finds all Semitic religions conceding the 
universality of sin, without paralleling the Old Testament account of its 
origin. But the early Semitic conception of sin was ritualistic, non-ethical. 
Caprice determined largely the attitude of gods to men. Man’s misfor- 
tunes because of ritualistic transgressions, come chiefly through the activity 
of demons no longer restrained by the gods. This conception of sin, 
prominent in the Old Testament, is opposed later by the prophetic ethical 
idea, some tendency to which Dr. Berry finds in Babylonia. He does not 
notice here the negative confession in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and 
its significance in Egyptian religious thought. Salvation, in the modern 
Christian or popular sense, is not an Old Testament conception—but Dr. 
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Berry does not get this fact before the reader. Salvation through sacrifice 
is perhaps his fullest and most satisfactory chapter. Approving Robertson 
Smith, he finds time, circumstances, forms, and meanings of sacrifice 
much the same for all Semitic peoples: the Old Testament hardly showing 
distinctive features. Substitution is not shown. Sin-offerings in Israel 
are only for minor or unintentional transgressions: there are none for high- 
handed or major breaches of the moral code. But that this is unique 
among the Hebrews, I doubt; the civil penal codes of the various peoples 
would suggest that it was not. Salvation by incantation or magic he finds — 
prominent in Babylonia, prohibited in Israel. Dr. Berry does not note here 
widespread Jewish practice, despite the prohibition. The Hebrew prophets’ 
great theme of salvation through repentance he finds distinctive. 

In eschatology Dr. Berry finds no parallel to Hebrew messianic ideas. 
The Hebrew Sheol is the counterpart of the Babylonian Arallu—there 
are no Egyptian traits about it. That the control of Yahweh “even in 
early times . . . . extends even to Sheol” is hardly proven. Babylonian 
exorcisms, incantations, invocations of, or offerings to, spirits of the dead 
are unknown to the Old Testament or strictly forbidden. The spirit- 
world in Babylonia is not linked with ethical distinctions; and in the Book 
of the Dead welfare is determined by magical formulae rather than char- 
acter. So the Old Testament shows no definite separation in the hereafter 
between righteous and wicked: but Dr. Berry finds a late modification 
by the hope that the righteous be not given to the power of Sheol, and 
by the teaching of a resurrection—first national, finally individual. 

Concluding, Dr. Berry finds that all the lower and earlier Hebrew 
conceptions are, generally speaking, common Semitic possessions: all 
the higher ones, distinctive. The closest parallels are in ideas about sal- 
vation through sacrifice, and future life: the widest divergence in the ethical 
conceptions of God. He does not find the Hebrew people religious in a 
greater degree than other peoples—hence the higher ideals are not of 
human origin. This familiar argument is not quite thoroughgoing. Not 
greater intensity, but a different direction, is the Hebrew’s peculiarity in 
religion. And our problem reads, Why should God make one people 
specialize in the speculative side of religion, another in its institutional 
side, another in its eschatological possibilities, another in its ethical side, 
and another in the secret of its dynamics, or spirituality ? 


ALLEN H. GopBEY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The most important books ]:sted in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Driver, S. R. An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. New ed. 
New York: Scribners, 1910. Pp. xxxvi+577. $2.50. 


After eighteen years of increasing favor, this standard introduction goes into 
its eighth edition. The changes made are not of a radical character; the substance 
of the book remains unchanged. The new material is chiefly in the addition of the 
more recent book-titles and in brief notices of the leading discoveries and new views 
propounded since the last edition. 


SaBiston, M. The Biblical Account of the Creation Shown to Be in Accordance 
with the Discoveries of Modern Science. New York: Knickerbocker Press, 
1909. Pp. ix+ 262. 


The biblical interpretation in this volume is preposterous and the science is falsely 
so called. The book is of the stuff of which dreams are made. 


Joyce, G. C. The Inspiration of Prophecy. An Essay in the Psychology of Rev. la- 
tion. New York: Henry Frowde, 1910. Pp. 195. $1.40. 

The author declares prophecy to be psychologically inexplicable apart from 
some action of the supernatural. From this point of view, the subject is well worked 
out. 

Puuxko, A. F. Das Deuteronomium: Eine literarkritische Untersuchung. [Bei- 
trige zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament, herausgegeben von R. Kittel. 
Heft 5.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. Pp. viii+303. No. 6. 

A detailed study of the relation of Deuteronomy to the reform under Josiah and 
of the origin of the materials contained in the book as it now stands. As a result 
of his investigations, the author reconstructs the original Deuteronomy as he supposes 
it to have lain before Josiah. All students of Deuteronomy must reckon with this 
work. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

CHAMBERLIN, GEORGIA L., AND KERN, MARY Root. Walks with Jesus in His 
Home Country. (‘‘Child Religion in Song and Story,” Vol. II.) Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. xviiit256. $1.38. 

These carefully arranged studies and exercises for little children are accompanied 
with songs and are admirably adapted to the uses of primary classes in Sunday schools. 
Tompson, R. E. The Apostles as Everyday Men. Philadelphia: Sunday School 

Times Co., 1910. Pp. 70. 50 cents. 

Under this curious title are grouped eight short popular articles. The treatment 
of the apostles in pairs leads to some artificiality and the discussions are not always 
critically based, e.g., on the patristic side. But these are readable sketches, and may 
lead some to a further interest in the Twelve. 

Gowan, H. H. An Analytical Transcription of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
With Introduction, Brief Commentary, and a Dictionary of Apocalypse. Lon- 
don: Skeffington, 1910. Pp. xiii +267. 

Much learning, labor, and imagination have entered into this study of the Apoc- 
alypse. One would have wished a fuller introduction, and a more precise discrimina- 
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tion of the permanent from the merely formal elements of the book. But the arrange- 

ment is helpful and the notes suggestive. 

Harris J. RENDEL. The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, Now First Published from 
the Syriac Version. Cambridge: University Press, 1909. Pp. 154+54. 

The Psalms of Solomon are already well known in their Greek form; but the 
Odes of Solomon are now published for the first time. Professor Harris assigns them 
to the first Christian century, and accompanies them with translations and notes. 
This important work will be fully reviewed later. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 

PatmMeER, F. The Winning of Immortality. New York: Crowell, rg910. Pp. xvii+ 
235- $1. 

A popular presentation of the theory of conditional immortality. 

DEALeEy, J. Q. Ethical and Religious Significance of the State. 

HENDERSON, C. R. A Reasonable Social Policy for Christian People. 

Batten, S. Z. A Working Temperance Program. 

The three preceding titles pertain to as many pamphlets forming parts of a ‘‘Social 
Service Series” published by the American Baptist Publication Society in Philadelphia. 
They are admirably conceived and will render effective service in awakening the social 
consciousness of the church. 

SteLzLE, C. The Church and Labor. [Modern Religious Problems.] Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. 95. 50 cents. 

A stimulating and encouraging survey of a great problem by a well-informed 
writer. 

Letters to His Holiness, Pope Pius X, by a Modernist. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1910. Pp. 300. $1.25. 

An attack upon the Roman hierarchy by an American priest, whose purpose is to 
arouse the Catholics of America to the iniquities of the official organization. The 
criticisms are trenchant and severe, and should arouse an earnest and intelligent 
discussion in church circles. 

ScHaFr, Davip S. The Middle Ages, from Boniface VIII (1294) to the Protestant 
Reformation (1517). [History of the Christian Church by Philip Schaff, Vol. V, 
Part 2.| New York: Scribners, 1910. Pp. xi+796. $3.25. 

This volume completes the great ‘‘ History of the Christian Church” designed by 
Dr. Philip Schaff and carried so far toward completion in his own life-time. The 
period covered by this volume is one of intense interest in that it prepared the way 
for the great Protestant Reformation and itself culminated in the Renaissance. Dr. 
Schaff gives us a vivid picture of the period and has thus rendered a great service to 
all students of the history of the church. 
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Good: Morning, 


Have - you: used’ 


The 
of the Day 


The question of to-day, of 
to-morrow, and of every 
succeeding day, is—Have 
you used Pears’ Soap? If 
you have not, you have not 
done your duty by your 
skin and complexion. If, 
on the other hand, that 
is on both hands, and on 
the face, and on the skin 
generally, you HAVE used 
PEARS, you can feel 
happy, for you have done 
the best that possibly can 
be done for the skin’s health 
and beauty. There can be 
no question about that. 
PEARS has been making 
beautiful complexions for 
nearly 120 years. 


Pears 


Answers For All 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”" 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


Tue Hesrew StupeEnt, Vols. I, II, 1882-1883 Tue anp New TESTAMENT StupEnrT, Vols. ]X-X1, 1889-1892 
Otp TEsTAMENT StuDENT, Vols, 11I-VIII, 1883-1888 THe WorLp, New Series, Vols. XXIV, 1893-1909 


EDITOR IN CHIEF: ERNEST DE WITT BURTON 


EDITORS 

Ropert Francis HarpPER, IRA MAurICE Price, SHAILER MATHEWS, JAMES RICHARD JEWeTT, JAMES HENRY BREASTED, 
Crypge Weser Votaw, Hersert Lockwoop WILLETT, SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, ALONZO KETCHAM PARKER, CHARLES 
RichmMonp HeNnpERSON, GEOKGE BURMAN FosTER, AND THEODORE GERALD SoarEs, 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD OF EpiTors: JOHN M. P. SMITH, EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Vol. XXXV CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1910 No. 6 


FRONTISPIECE: JESUS, THE FRIEND OF CHILDREN 


EDITORIAL: THE INDUCTIVE METHOD IN RELIGION - - - - - - 363 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF PALESTINE - - - - - -. D. D, LUCKENBILL 


THE BIBLE IN JAPAN - - - - - - REv. SYDNEY GULICK, PH.D., D.D. 


THE PRESENTATION OF BIBLICAL STORIES TO CHILDREN 
PROFESSOR MOSES BUTTENWIESER, PH.D. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST AS FORERUNNER .- - - - - W.P. BRaDLey, PH.D. 


THE RELIGIOUS STATUS OF WOMAN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
CAROLINE M. BREYFOGLE 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD - - - - - - - . - SHAILER MATHEWS 


BOOK REVIEW: JSerry, The Old Testament among Semitic Religions, ALLEN H. GoDBEY 


The Biblical Worl@ is published monthly. {] The subscription price is $2.00 per year; the price of 
single copies is 25 cents. {| Postage is prepaid by the publishers on all orders from the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, Republic of Panama, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine 
Islands, Guam, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai. { Postage is charged extra as follows: For Canada, 35 cents 
on annual subscriptions (total $2.35); on single copies, 3 cents (total 28 cents). For all other countries 
in the Postal Union, 68 cents on annual subscriptions (total $2.68); on single copies, 7 cents (total 32 
cents). | Remittances should be made payable to The University of Chicago Press and should be in 
Chicago or New York exchange, postal or express money order. If local check is used, 10 cents 
must be added for collection. 
The following foreign agents have been appointed and authorized to quote the prices indicated: 
For Great Britain: Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, London, England. Yearly subscrip- 
tions, including postage, 11s. each; single copies, including postage, Is. 4d. each. 
For the European continent : OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, 14 Querstrasse, Leipzig, Germany. Yearly 
subscriptions, including postage, M.11.25 each; single copies, M.1.35 each. 


Claims for missing numbers should be made within the month following the regular month of pub- 
lication. The publishers expect to supply.missing numbers free only when they have been 
lost in transit. 


Business correspondence should be addressed to The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
Communications for the editors should be addressed to them at The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
’ Entered January 28, 1893, at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second-Class Matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 
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Brand Whitlock 


MAYOR OF TOLEDO, OHIO, 


The Task Being 
A Mayor 


HE WORLD TO-DAY takes pleasure 

in announcing that it has arranged with 

Mayor Whitlock for a most important 
series of articles on municipal affairs, showing the trials and pitfalls 
of running the modern American city. 


These articles will cover such vital topics as: 


The Management and Mismanagement of a City’s Finances. 
The Elimination of Graft. 

The Strength and Weakness of Civil Service. 

The Police and the Criminal. 

The Reformer and the ‘‘ Practical Politician.’’ 

The City and the Public Utility Corporation. 


There is no more interesting figure in American politics than Mr. Whitlock. As 
a man whose interests are pronouncedly those of literature he became the political heir 
of “Golden Rule” Jones, and has just been elected for the third time mayor of the city 
of Toledo. He will give the readers of THE WORLD TO-DAY something more 
than an abstract discussion. The articles in a sense will be autobiographical. Readers 
of Mr. Whitlock’s stories of politics will know also that they will be possessed of 
all the attractiveness of real literature. There is no man in the country, unless 
it be ex-President Roosevelt, who to the same extent combines political ex- 
perience and practical idealism with literary ability. 

Mr. Whitlock’s first article will appear in the June issue. Every 
person interested in municipal government and reform should read 
these articles. ‘This is but one big feature; there are many more. 


THREE MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS 


The price of THE WORLD TO-DAY is 15 cents a copy and 
it may be had at all newsdealers, but for the purpose of introducing 
it to new readers we will send for three months for but 25 cents. 
THE WORLD TO-DAY is printed in colors and filled with 
live articles. Read it for three months and you will not be 
without it. Mail coupon to-day. 
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COCHRANE PUBLISHING CO. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Robert Emmet’s Wooing 


, By E.C. BLUM $1.00 
EDGAR C. BLUM touches the English language with 
an artist’s skill, and we have expected enduring works 
from his pen. He, more than is usual with our authors, 
knows the intrinsic meaning of words, arranges them dis- 
creetly, and at times summons them with exceptional 
power. This, his latest book, is a tale told with such 
simplicity and beauty that we feel no compunction in class- 
ing it with the story of ‘‘Paul and Virginia.” 


Why Dr. Dobson Became a Quack 


By P. J. NOYES $1.50 

HE reason briefly, is that the ‘‘Doctor’’ thought there 

was more money in quackery. The scene of the main 

story—which has as much to do with the ‘‘Doctor’s’’ father 

and some of his chums as it has to do with the ‘‘Doctor” 

himself—is one of those quaint, old-fashioned towns that 
probably still exist somewhere. 


The Daysman $1.50 


THs is a book with a great underlying motive, While 
the events are primarily concerned with mining, and 
the main incidents are laid in Arizona, yet the story has a 
far wider and deeper significance, oes the wonderful 
qualities of the alert and resourceful American business 
man, and hinting at the vast scope and immense possibili- 
ties of American commercial as well as social life. 


Special consideration given to Authors’ MSS. 


COCHRANE PUBLISHING CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING NEW YORK 
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The Reflecting Lantern 
or Post-card Projector, in its various forms, is 
doubtless the most universally useful projection 
instrument ever invented. With it a collection of 
post-cards or engravings becomes a source of 
endless amusement and instruction. With it 
natural specimens such as ; 
Flowers, Leaves, Minerals, 
Butterflies, etc., 
are shown in All the Colors of Nature 
We manufacture our Projectors to show 
Opaque Pictures and Objects 
Lantern and Microscopic Slides 


We offer thirty different styles covering every pos- 
sible requirement and ranging in price from 


$4.50 to $200.00 


We also make Magic Lanterns, Cinematographs, and 
have 40,000 Lantern Slides for sale orrent. Lists free. 


Manufacturers and Patentees 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
918 Chestnut St., Dept. 23, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS FOR 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews 
208 pp., 8vo., cloth, met, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 


THE authors point out how the Sunday School 
may be made a religious school in which shall 
revail the same pedagogical principles that obtain 
in the day schools. The Philadelphia Press said: 
** Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best con- 
sidered book of Sunday-School methods that has yet been 
published.” You should have a copy. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
_ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MAKE A 
SPECIALTY OF 


SECOND-HAND, OUT OF PRINT AND 
RARE BOOKS 


CATALOGUES ISSUED CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


NEW METHODS. 
school instruction oing a rapid tion, 


are 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. 
A set of textbooks for those who wish to do systematic work in the 
Sunday school. Write today for circulars and specimen 
ADDRESS DEPT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


THE BEST WAY 
wma, THE USE OF THE IND/V/DUAL 
LOMMUNION SERVICE IN- 
CREASEO THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 

LOROS5 SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF CHURCHES. 1T WiLL 0050 FOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS: 
TRATED PRICE 


SY INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
168-170-172 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


The General Theological Seminary 


of the Episcopal Church 
Chelsea Square, New York 
The next Academic Year will begin on the last Wed- 
nesday in S ber. Special stud admitted and Grad- 
uate Course for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The i lor admission and other particulars can 
be had from 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 3 


HOME STUDY COURSES 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell, and leading colleges, 


Academic and atory, Agricultural, Gome 
Normal 


Preparation Sor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
250 page catalogue . ite to-day. 
The Home Corres lence 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 12 


Prof. Genun, 
English Dept. 250. 
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BOOK SERVICE 


FOR STUDENTS AND EDUCATORS 


General Books 


We have a,stock of four million books in our retail department and it 
is, of course, kept fully up-to-date. When, therefore, you need special 
or supplementary reading, it is always obtainable here without the delay 
of ordering from out of town. We have paid special attention to educa- 
tional works and texts. 


Our general catalogue of books is the most comprehensive published 
by any retail book store. It contains 500 pages including an index of 
100 pages. Price 50 cents, postpaid, 


Books in Foreign Languages 


We carry complete stocks of French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
classics, and in addition, we order all the important works of fiction and 
of general interest as soon as they are issued in Europe. Every Euro- 
pean dramatist from the earliest writers down to Rostand is represented. 
Our prices are surprisingly moderate for these imported works. 


Our Esperanto department carries all the standard works of the 
international language movement including dictionaries and text books 
in Esperanto and other languages than English. 


Catalogues of foreign and Esperanto books free upon request. 


The Monthly Bulletin 


This is an illustrated, magazine size, classified list of all the new books 
which come to our retail store and it is perhaps the best means there is 
of keeping up with the new publications in fiction, science, and the arts. 


Engraving 


Our engraving for every social purpose has won an undisputed reputa- 
tion for being standard in every particular. Besides the careful and 
beautiful workmanship which distinguishes it, the form and style are 
faultless in their conformity to the accepted standards of correctness. 


If you are interested in special lines of work you will find our special catalogues of Technical 
Books, Old and Rare Books, Art Books, and Library Lists, most useful. They may 
be had free upon request. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue C H I C A G Oo 330-352 East Ohio Street 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 

| beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


\ (Non-alcoholic.) 
\ Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
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Made for 


Particular People 


THE NEW MODEL 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


Ball Bearing throughout, at all vital frictional points. 
Instantly ready for all ki of special work, billing, 
card writing—anything needed of a typewriter. No 
attachments required. No special adjustments 
necessary. Just insert the paper and go ahead 


New Catalogue Free 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 3 


? BABIES REVEL IN IT! 
Mennen’s Borsted Talcum Toilet Powder. Soothing, 
Comforting. Allays irritation. Prevents chafing. For 


Mother’s use also. Substitutes rob you. In- 
sist on Mennen’s. Sample box for 2c stamp. 
Try Mennen’s ( Borated) Skin Soap,(blue wrap- 
per). Especially prepared for the Nursery. No 
samples. Sold for 25c Everywhere or by Mail. 

hh Newark, N. J. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 

not fail 
toexam- 


ine the 


merits 
of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHER 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 5th Ave., Cor. 32d St. NEW YORE 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
Balopticon Model G 


@ "Seeing is believing" is the old saw, 
and it embodies an important truth. 


“@ Psychologically interpreted it means 
that impressions conveyed through the 


eye are lasting. 


@ This fact explains the importance of 
the projection lantern in educational 
work. 


* @ In our Model C we have successfully 
solved the problem of making a lantern 
of simple construction, very easy to 
manipulate and of the highest degree 
of efficiency. Added to these advan- 
tages it is exceptionally low in price for 
so thoroughly scientific an instrument. 


q By standardizing all its parts we have 
made it possible for the purchaser to add, 
at any later time, attachments for opaque 
and microscope projection. 


@ Catalog D-g fully describing and quot- 


ing prices, free on request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 

KS) Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory Ap- 

WY paratus, Engineering or any other Scien- 
tific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


“EW YORK WASHINGTON CHICACO SAN FRANCISCE 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


MANUAL 
OF STYLE 


BEING A COMPILATION OF THE TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL RULES IN FORCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS; TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED SPECIMENS OF TYPES IN USE 


NEW EDITION, 1910 
256 pages, 12mo, paper 
Net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 
NE of the most comprehensive works 
on typographical style ever pub- 
lished. Though primarily intended for 
local use, it is believed to possess ele- 
ments of usefulness for wider circles, It 
is recommended to publishers, writers, 
proofreaders, printers, and others inter- 
ested in typography. 


‘ ADDRESS DEPT. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Treatment of Nature 
in English Poetry Between 
..Pope and Wordsworth... 


By MYRA REYNOLDS 


HEN Dr. Johnson declared that a 

“man tired of London is tired of life,” 
he epitomized the attitude of hisage. The 
effect of this narrow artificiality on English 
poetry is ably described in this book. It 
is an exhaustive investigation into the 
works of the greater and lesser poets who 
wrote between the middle of the seven- 
teenth and the end of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. The beginning and slow develop- 
ment of a real nature-sense are acutely 
traced and brought into relation with other 
activities of the time. The book is illus- 
trated with copies of contemporary paint- 
ings which show more clearly than words 
the extent of the artists’ feeling for nature. 


410 pages, 8vo. cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 


Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago New York 
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FINE INKS ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW | 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucila 


H igg i n Photo Mounter Baste 


Drawing Board Pas 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
onde inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


The Best Typewriter That Money Can Buy 
, Costs One Hundred Dollars and its name is 


Remington 


The cost of a good operator during the 
average life of aT ypewriter is Several 
Thousand Dollars, And remember 
that no operator can do the most 
work or the best work except on the 
best machine. Compare your outlay 
for the machine with your outlay for 
the operatorand you will see why itis 
true economy to buy the Remington, 


Remington Typewriter Compan 
(Incorporated) 


New York andEverywhere 


Che University of Chicago Press 


Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 


Estimates furnished 


\ She University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO 


75 000 000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 
“O K 99 PAPER 

FASTENERS 

| you of 

SUPERIORITY 


There is genuine pleasure in 
their use as wellas Perfect Se- 


p.3) curity. Easily put on or taken 
i off with the thumb and finger. 
Pas Can be used repeatedly and 
“they always work.” Made 
of brass in 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Shpping, NEVER! 
Note our trad k “‘O. K.”’ stamped on every fastener, 
Il tationers. Send 10¢ for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse. N. Y., U.S. A. NIB 


Brown’s 
Bronchial 


Troches 


Are an excellent remedy in cases of 
hoarseness, loss of voice, coughs, in- 
flammation of the throat, bronchial 
and asthmatic troubles. They are 
especially good for the hoarseness 
and throat irritations resulting from 
speaking or singing. Being free from 
any form of opiate they may be used 
whenever required without fear of 
injury. 

In boxes only, never sold in bulk. Price 
25c, 50c and $1.00 


Sample sent free upon request. 


John I. Brown & Son 
Boston, Mass. 
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cleans and pre- 
serves the teeth. 
Mothers sho ‘realize the 
importance of preserving 
intact the primary set of 
teeth until the secondary 
or permanent set is ready 
to take its place. Let us 
send you our free booklet on “ ‘Taking Care of 
the Teeth” which contains much information 
in concise form. Children should be encouraged 
to use Dentacura Tooth Paste. 25c. a tube. 
Avoid substitutes. 


‘DENTACURA COMPANY, 
265 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J.,U.S. A. 


ures 
Reproductions of the — Grest Paintings 
Suitable for all ages 


‘ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. 
Size 534x8. (6 to ro times 
the size of this picture.) Send 
2sc. for 25 art subjects, 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
Catalogue of rooo miniature 
illustrations, 2 pictures and a 
colored Bird Picture, 


The Perry Pictures Co. 
Box 501 Malden, Mass. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


FRANCESCO TOCCI, 520 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 

Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 
always on hand. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


IN FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


J w, on go to all 
estern points. 44 arquette 1cago, 

or Wig ht Bldg., St. Louis ; 736 Old South Bldg., Boston ; 206 
Bidg., San F rancisco; 200 Central Bldg., ‘Los Angeles. 
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Che Journal of Political Economy 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Economy of the 
University of Chicago, Published monthly, except in 
August and September. Subscription p: ce, $3.00 a 
year; single copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 42 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 


Magazines 


Preserve You 


has a well-equipped job bindery = will be pleased to quote prices. 


@. Have them bound in 
Cloth or Leather. It 
will improve the ap- 
pearance of your library at a small 

expenditure. 
@_ The University of Chicago Press 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Mfg. Dept. Bindery 


OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 


None Genuine Without This Signature. 


For 6 


Get the Originator’s Signed Product 
and Avoid Disappointment. 


The Inventor’s Signature that stands for perfection in 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Raraebe 7 of original merit and every possible improvement. 
quires no tacks. 


Latest model re- 


Wood or Tin Rollers. Dependable, lasting springs. 
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Made from Cocoa Beans of 
the Highest Grades only. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than Price. 
Price within the reach 


*, Cocoa sold by 

dealers every- 
where in 25c, 15c and 
10¢ cans. 


£sterbrooK 


Stee/ Pens” 


250 Styles 


For business, 
the home, schools 
—every purpose. 

Backed by 


a half-century’s 
reputation. 
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At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John St., New York 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


Ghe Education 
of Women 


By MARION TALBOT 


Dean of Women and Professor of Household 
Administration in The University of Chicago 


F women make up 45 per 

cent of the student population, modern 
university curricula are planned to meet the 
needs of men. Specialization—to keep 
pace with women’s development along civic, 
philanthropic, domestic, and social lines, is 
the keynote of Professor Talbot’s book. 
Her study of the educational machinery 
affecting women contains valuable sugges- 
tions for changes in academic training, 
hygienic education, and social and home 
life in the college period. 


266 pages 8vo cloth $1.37 postpaid 


Address Dept. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Lure of Woodland 
and the Sea 


The lure of outdoor life isin the air, The 
fields, the woods, the rivers and seas beckon. 
From Labrador to Cape Hatteras resounds 
the call. But where to go for pastimes, 
sport and recreation, that’s the question. 


Do you know that Long Island abounds 
with more delightful resorts and affords a 
greater variety of scenery and sports than 
any territory of its size on the Atlantic 
Coast ? 


Do you know that there are scores of 
places along the shores of Long Island 
Sound that are as beautiful and romantic 
as any scenery in the wilds of Canada? 


To get an adequate idea of the Island's 
varied attractions, its numerous resorts, its 
many modern summer hotels and boarding 
houses, you should secure a copy of the 
Lond Island Railroad’s Resort Book, sent 
on receipt of six cents by the General Pas- 
senger Agent, 265 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SLIDES AND PRINTS 


of SPECIAL INTEREST at the present time, from 
recent astronomical photographs made at the 
Yerkes Observatory, can be supplied by 
The University of Chicago Press 
WE MENTION 


A fine Series of Photographs of 
Comet Morehouse 


taken by Professor Barnard. Stereograms (on paper or glass) 
of this comet and plates of its spectrum. 


Various Photographs of 


Halley’s Comet 


(Four of the early pictures, taken in September 1909, with two- 
foot reflector, are combined in one slide.) 


at 
Saturn and of Mars 


recently obtained with the 40-inch telescope by Professor 
Barnard. 


of 

Sun-Spots 

showing vortices in the solar atmosphere. 
Spectrograms of Rapid Spectroscopic 


Binary Stars 


Catalogue, with appendices, referring to about 600 Astronomical 
Subjects, now available, will be sent free on request. 


Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago New York 
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TRIAL 
TUBE 
FREE 


Write for it today—before 
you forget it. To keep 
the mouth aseptically and 
hygienically clean and 
prevent decay, brush your 
teeth twice a day with Dr. 
Sheffield’s Créme Denti- 
frice—since 1850 the best 
known dental cream on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
So delicious is its flavor, 
and so satisfying are its 
results that hundreds of 
thousands have used it all 
their life. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail 
ascents. Send for trial tube. 
Every package 
contains the new 

Attachable 

ECONOMY 
KEY. 


FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Most comfortable 
with either knee or 


full length drawers. 


You cannot feel it. 
Insist on hav- 
ing the 


Good all 
the Year 
Round. 


Cotion, Nic. Plate, 25c. 
Silk Pd’t,Gold Plate, 50c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


elastic, 


Knit Leg 
Band with 
adjustable 

Pendant. 


Conforms to contour 
of leg perfectly. 
No metal touches 
the flesh. 


GEORGE FROST Co. 
Makers, Boston. 


The Sheffield Dentifrice Co. 


Box 12 New London, Conn. U.S. A. 


‘ by a select list of the most important books 


Modern Constitutions 


By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, Ph.D. 
Two vols., 750 pages, 8vo, cloth; net, $5.00; 
postpaid, $5.42 

HIS volume contains the texts, in 
English translation where English is 
not the original language, of the con- 
stitutions or fundamental laws of the Argen- 
tine nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. These constitutions have not here- 
tofore been available in any one English 
collection, and a number of them have not 
before appeared in English translation. 
Each constitution is preceded by a 
brief historical introduction, and is followed 


dealing with the government of the country 
under consideration. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
READ WHAT THIS MAN SAYS 
ABOUT MOORE’S 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“I have been using Fountain Pens of various 
makes for the last dozen years, the last two years 
of which time I have used Moore’s Non-Leakable. 
am certain there is no other pen so satisfactory 
as Moore’s.”” 
Moore’s Non-Leakable Fountain Pen never 
fails to give satisfactory service. It is as 
tight as a bottle. Put it in any pocket up- 
side down or on its side. : 
IT WON'T LEAK 


When the cap is on the pen point rests in 
ink. It is always ready to write, no shaking. 
Remove the cap and the pen is ready to 
fill, no joints to unscrew, no inky fingers. 
Every part of Moore's pen is made in the 
most careful manner from the very best a 
materials. Its construction is simple. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. 


ADAMS, CUSHING & FOSTER 
168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agents for 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
Canadian Agents W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto, Can. 
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Industrial Insurance 
in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English- 

speaking public, has already been published in a 

German series, The introduction contains a 
summary of the European laws on workingmen’s in- 
surance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old 
age, with statistics to 1908, The text describes the 
various forms of social insurance known in the United 
States and Canada; local clubs and associations, fra- 
ternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of 
large firms, corporations, and railways. One chapter 
is directed to labor legislation and another to employ- 
er’s liability laws. Illustrations of the movement are 
given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military 
pensions of the federal government and southern states, 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by 
firms and corporations, text of bills, and laws on the 
subject. 
448 pages. 8vo cloth. Price, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19 

Published by 


The University of Ghicago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Value and Distribution 
BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


The author thus defines his position 
in his preface: “Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought—if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti- 
cism, properly combined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib- 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be clearly distinguished, 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 


500 pages, 8vo, cloth 
net $3.50, postpaid $3.72 
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The University of Chicago Press 
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The American Sociological Society 


Papers and Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
CONTENTS 


Religion and the Mores 


History of the American Social Science Association 
Changes in the Census Methods for the Census of 1910 


The Outlook of American Statistics 
The Social Marking System 
The Psychological View of Society 


Outline of a Theory of Social Motives 


The Study of Homeric Religion 
The Réle of Magic 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
James M. WILLIAMS 
ALBERT C. KELLER 

James THOMSON SHOTWELL 


Influence of Superstition on the Evolution of Property Rights, HUTTON WEBSTER 


Notes on the Recent Census of Religious Bodies 


The Teaching of Sociology 
Sociology and the State 


GrorGE A. CoE 
JAMES QuayYLE DEALEY 
LesTER F. WarD 


The Sociological Stage in the Evolution of the Social Sciences, ALBION W. SMALL 
Many other noted people took part in the discussions, which are all reported 
224 pages, 8vo. net $1.50; postpaid $1.60 
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Why Contagious Diseases Are So 
uickly Transmitted in Schoolrooms. 


A SURE METHOD OF PREVENTION 


HE time is not far distant when action will 
be taken by the Boards, of Health in every 
city, town and village of this country, to 
compel the elimination of the dust in school- 
rooms by proper care of the floors. 

Educators are rapidly coming to a reali- 
zation of the fact that “dust” is the principal cause 
of disease transmission among school children. 

The floors in schoolrooms are bare, and when large 

rumbers of pupils are assembled the constant motion 

of feet produces a continuous circulation of dust. 

These dust particles are composed of vegetable, animal, 

and mineral material finely pulverized. From tests 

made with dust collected from schoolrooms and other 
places of public assembly, 

it has been found that 

with the dust were un- 

countable myriads of 

disease germs—bacilli of 

Tuberculosis, Ty phoid 

Fever, Diptheria, Pneu- 

monia and other danger- 

ous diseases. The'se 

experiments afford irre- 

futable proof of the dan- 

gers arising from dust and 

explain why contagious 

diseases are so quickly 

transmitted in school- 

rooms.| 
To do away with this 

menace—to avoid the dangers of dust poisoning, it is 

not only necessary to provide a system of ample ven- 

tilation, but also to treat the wood floors in such a way 

that dust and germs cannot pollute thefatmosphere. 
Standard Floor Dressing has proved itselfja perfectly 

satisfactory dust-preventive. By keeping the floors at 
a proper degree of moisture the dressing catches and 
holds every particle of dust and every germ coming in 
contact with it. Tests have been conducted to de- 
termine the quantity of dust and {number of or- 
ganisms which would settle ona givensurface. Results 
prove that the dust from floors treated 

with Standard Floor Dressing is twelve times 

greater in weight than that collected from 

untreated floors. The inference is obvious— 

the balance of disease-laden dust in the rooms 

with untreated floors was circulating through 

the air, because even after settling on the floor 

every current of air would disturb it and start 

it afloat again. Another test proved that dust 

once settled upon a floor treated with Standard 

Floor Dressing remained there, and a bacterio- 

logical examination demonstrated that 97%% 

of all the disease germs caught with the dust 

were destroyed outright. 


Such tangible proofs should convince anyone that 
Standard Floor Dressing is invaluable for use in schools 
as a preventive of disease, 

In addition to its germicidal properties, Standard 
Floor Dressing does splendid work in keeping the 
floors themselves in a state of excellent preservation. 
lt prevents the wood from splintering and cracking 
and renders sweeping and caretaking a comparatively 
easy task. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for 
use in the home, it is intended for use in schools, 
hospitals, sanitariums, stores, and public buildings of 
every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by dealers in every 
locality, and may be had 
in full barrels, half-bar- 
rels, one gallon, and five 
gallon cans, 

Three or four treat- 
ments a year give best 
results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard 
Oiler may be used very 
economically. The Oiler 
distributes just the right 
amount to every part of 
the floor, and asthe 
dressing does not evap- 
orate, one application will 
last for several months. 

Standard Floor Dress- 

ing is now being used with remarkable success in 
thousands of schools, colleges, stores, and public build- 
ings, and we have yet to hear of an instance where the 
dressing has failed to reduce the circulating dust 
and kill the floating disease germs. All we ask is an 
opportunity to prove the merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing. 

In order to convince those who may be skeptical, 
and those who are really interested, we are making an 
extraordinary offer. Select one room or corridor in 
any public building under your supervision and we 

will {dress the floor with Standard Floor 
Dressing ATOUR OWN EXPENSE—the test 
will not cost you one cent. 

To localities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions 
for applying. 

Correspondence is desired with those re- 
sponsible for the care of schools and public 
buildings. Our book, ‘Dust and Its Dangers,” 
with testimonials and reports is sent free 
on request. 
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cenine BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


oS) natural flavor and 
ay the rich red- . 
Disease lurks in unsuspected 
places. Hair brushes, combs, 
shaving mugs, etc., should be 
frequently washed and kept 
grade cocoa disinfected by adding to the 
is made only water a few drops of 


ie, Platts Chlorides, 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. The Odorless Disinfectant. 


a A colorless liquid, safe and economical. It does not 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. cover one odor with another, but removes the cause. 


brown color 


characteristic 
of this high 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL 


TO THE CONDITION 
OF THE SKIN 


TO THIS END. 
THE BATH SHOULD 
BE HAD WITH 


have been established over 60 YEARS. By our 
PI A system of payments a family in moderate cir- 
cumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take old 
i: instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano 
; in your home free of expense, Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
vose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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